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ADVERTISEMENT. 



AN association ^as formed during the last summer^ by a 
fe^ genflemertj of V) horn some are now, and others havebeetiy, 
inhabitants of this city ^ for the purpose of composing a series 
of Miscellaneous Essays for the Richmond Q^nilttirer> Thes& 
Essays were regularly published every Saturday j during the 
months of August^ September ^ and October^ The first num^ 
ber appeared on the llth of August ^ and the last on the 20th 
of October. These numbers, taken together in the order in 
'tvhich they were published, will constitute the first series of the 
,3tl(ttft&0tll : and it is this first series which is now presented by 
the proprietors of the Enquirer to the amateurs of Literature^ 
and to its patrons in Firginia. The second series will proba^ 
bly be communicated to the public jn the present form, as soon 
as it shall be cmnpleted by the members of the association* 

. RicHMc^ND, Dec. 6th, 1804» 



THE RAINBOW. 



NUMBER L 

THiE INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 

On the VriLITY of MISCELLANEOUS ESSATS. 

X^O Literary Productions are more generally admired, oi* 
read with greater advantage and delight, than periodical and 
miscellaneous essays. Of this species of composition, the 
classical remains of antiquity do not furnish a single model, 
or solitary specimen. We shall not on this account, be 
disposed to entertain an humbler idea of its utility and dig- 
nity, when we retrace its origin and review its influence* 
Its descent, altho' not ancient, is suiBciently illustrious. It 
is the legitimate offspring of the art that ennobles and im* 
mort^ises ev6iy work of genius ; preserves the lights of sci-^ 
cnce from extinction, ^nd the beauties of literature from 
decay,— of the art that promises to make truth triumphant, 
liberty universal, and society progressive- — It claims its ori^ 
gin from the art of printings and can only arrive at perfect 
maturity, produce its most wholesome fruits, and display 
all the luxuriance of its beauty, under the genial influence 
of a free press. Previous to the invention of the art of 
printing, there existed no means of bestowing on producti* 
ons so fugitive and perishable, a form suflGiciently perma- 
nent, or a circulation suflSciently diffusive. Until the press 
was unsliackled from resti-aint, periodical essays could not 
become the vehicles of intercourse betwixt the enlightened 
and tlie ignorant, convey tlie maxims of moral and political 
truth, from the profound philosopher to the plodding 
ploughman, aiid transmit '* the glowing sentiment and the 
lofty speculation" to minds of every grade and dimension. 
Nor liave die efiects of miscellaneous essays been less bene* 
ficial, than their origin was honorable, llieir rapid multi- 
plication, diversified enquiries, -and extensive dispersion, 
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2 THE RAINBOW. No. 1. 

have made the benefits and pleasures of reading aud Fcflecti- 
on, common as light and air. They have opened a secure 
and an easy access to the garden of literature, and invited 
the humblest of Adam's descendants to pluck the ripe, 
wholesome, unforbidden fruits " of the tree of knowledge." 
They have fashioned and subdivided the bullion of science, 
before " monopolized by a few opulent minds," into a spe- 
cies of literary cuiTcncy, of which the demand is incessant, 
and the circulation universal. 

The composition of large and elaborate works on scien- 
tific subjects, requires a portion of genius and learning 
which is rarely attained by tlie sons of men. The profita- 
ble perusal even, of such works, presupposes an improve- 
ment of intellect and an extent of information, to which 
those who enjoy the advantages, of what is styled liberal 
education, rarely aspire. But, to compose with correctness 
and elegance, and peruse with advantage and delight, a 
short essay, on some instructive or amusing subject, de- 
mands only a moderate degree of ingenuity, curiosity and 
culture. Publications of this nature, are admirably adapted 
to improve and to amuse eveiy description of readers, eve- 
ry class of society, every grade and variety of intellect. The 
indplent are allured by their brevity, the gay by their no- 
velty and variety, the frivolous and superficial by the access 
they afibrd to some portion of rational entertainment and 
instruction, without perseverhig attention, or elaborate re- 
ccarch. Eventlie sordid drudge of avarice, and the infatu- 
ated debauchee, who regard with indifference and disgust 
the voluminous depositories of science and learning, wiU 
be induced to animate the occasional intervals of business 
or dissipation, by the perusal of a lively or instructive essay, 
DuriBg these intervals^ when the cares of selfishness aj^e for- 
gotten, M hen the senses are sated with indulgence, the 
*' mental monitor wakes," and awakens liberal curiosity 
au^ serious meditation* In tliis state of mind, the man of 
business and the man of pleasure, look for something, which 
whilst it agreeably exercises their mental faculties, may 
prove an opiate to the suggestions of " rancorous remem- 
brance," and fill " the aching void" of apathy and inacti- 
on. In tliis situation the perusal of short literary and moral 
e: . J ; ys, seems to be happily calculated to enliven and amuse 
a listless, weary or wounded mind : they communicate va- 
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luable information, suggest admirable reflections, and 
without requiring much earnestness of attention, or, occa- 
sioning unusual vehemence of emotion, im.perceptibly en- 
lighten the understanding and mend the heart. Could we 
trace with accuracy and minuteness, and illustrate by bio- / 
graphical anecdotes, the influence of moral and literary es- j 
says on all the varieties of individual mind, the correctness 
of these observations might probably receive thp amplest 1 
confirmation. Butfactsofthissortarerarely observed^ re- \ \ 
collected or recorded. Although essentially connected^ 
with social happiness and personal improvement, they are) 
destitute of those attractions that awaken curiosity and cap-; 
tivate attention. The historian deems every event unwor-\ 
ihy of commemoration, which has not occurred in the " gor- 
geous palace" or the '* tented field." The biographer, at- 
tracted by the vicissitudes of fiDi^une, or the adventures of 
enterprise and genius, rarely possesses inclination or ability, 
to enrich his narrative by an analysis of the circumstances, 
that secretly fai^hion the chai'acter of the hero of his tale. 
Hence probably arises the difficulty of illustrating hy parti- 
etdar instances and ^/ri^fw^* facts, the practical utility of pe- 
riodical essays : not because such facts and instances do . ^ 
not exist, but because like the subtle agency of elastic flu- ] \ 
ids, they become observable only in their remote and com- i ] 
bined effects, and in their primitive simplicity and secrecy, ; 
elude alike the indolence of the vulgar and the pride of thci | 
curious enquirer. But although we may explore in vain * 
the volumes of history and biography for details of this sort, 
yet I will venture to refer with confidence to a more authen- 
tic and accesiable, though less dignified source of informati- 
on, the personal experience of my readers^ 

Let any of my readers, how scanty soever his opportuni- ^ 
ties for intellectual improvement mav have been, recollect 
the books which originally awakened his sensibility to the 
beauties of literature, arid accustomed his mind to rational , 
speculation on tlie afeirs of life, the character of man, the 
history, structure and prospects of society. He will proba- 
bly find, that he was indebted for these inestimable bene- 
fits and refined pleasures, to the labours of the misceliane- 
ous essayist. When I retrace the progress of my own mind 
(and on this subject I shall not probably esipose myself to 
* the charge pf improper egotism, by referring to my own ex- 
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periencc) I can truly say, that to the pcrufid of feftrary and 
. moral essays, I was indebted for my ttiost vedQabk|uvenUe 
acquisitions and enjoytnents. They kept alive the flame df 
curiosity and the love of knowledge, which the jsurgon, rote, 
and discipline of an injudicious course of scholastic educa- 
tion had a direct tendency to extinguish. My mind, aceuck 
tomed to miscellaneous enquiries and logical andysis, gra- 
dually acquired sufficient vigour and penetration to compre«» 
hend those more profound and methodical disquisitions of 
philosophy, which without these preliminary attainments, I 
should neither have possessed ability to analyse, nor courage 
to explore. For it ought to be clearly perceived, by every 
; patriot, and if ppissible by every parent in Virginia, that 
] unless the youthjftil mind is stored with elementary ideas, 
I and exercised by miscellaneous'enquiries, the truth depo- 
! sited in the volumes of philosophy, will be inaccessible and 
1 useless '' as the unsunned silver of the mine,'' and even the 
I fiowers that bloom in the garden of literature will ^^ waste 
their sweetness in the desert air#" There is probably no 
person who speaks the English language, however humblo 
his capacity, or however narrow the range of his ideas, who 
has not imbibed some notion of literary and moralreflne- 
ment from the essays of Addison, Johnson, Hawkesworth 
and Mackenz^. As well might it be believed, that the 
^olar rays and genial dews, could penetrate the bosom erf! 
the earth without fertilizing the soU, as that the extensive 
circulation of such works as Ae Spectator, Rambler, Ad- 
venturer and Mirror sjipuld feil to improve and refine the 
general mind. Some are disposed to undervalue miscella- 
neous essays, on account of the light, cursory and superfici* 
al ideas which they necessarily eonveyt Tney have a ten-* 
dency, it has been urged, to breed smatterers, pedants and 
sciolists, and to enabte ignorant pretenders to usurp the sta- 
tiixis, and assume the privileges which are due only to those 
who hav0 attained solid and extensive information. This 
objection is probably altogetlier fallacious, What is urged 
as a disadvantage, ii in truth one of the principal recommen* 
dation^ of miscellaneous essays. The mass of the people 
cannot be profound : peasants and mechanics cannot be- 
come philosophers, critics and scholars.* But altho' the un- 

* The writer of this Effay, perforiii!i what he feels to be in the moft em- 
phatic feufe of thie terra, a focial duty, when oa this fubjed he recommends to 
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dterabte condition of society prevents a great majority of 
its iQembers from attaining profound and comf^^hensive 
knowledge, is it desirable that they should be excluded 
ftom every d^ee of intellectusd improvement ? Do not 
the sobriety, industry, probity and intelligence of the active 
classes of society ,^ essentially depend upon the ability they 
acquire, and the opportunities they enjoy, to devote some 
portictti of their leisure to reading, conversation and reflecti- 
on ? Are not nations uniformly respectable, orderly and hap. 
py, in proportion to the degree in which they possess this 
ability and enjoy these opportunities ? Surely, the general 
diffusion of useful knowledge is peculiarly desirable and 
even necessary amongst a people, who have recently orga^ 
nised a republican government; who possess individujdly 
a larger pcMtion of liberty and leisure than any other upon 
earfh ; who, from the influence of pre-established habitii 
and peculiar temptations to excessive sensui Jity, are oppro- 
briously prone to abuse these inestimable boons ; and who 
are called upon collectively and at short intervals to dis- 
charge political duties, to the faithful performance of which 
discernment and intelligence are indispensible qualifications. 
And, are not micellaneous essays, from their cheapness, in- 
telligibility and brevity, singularly adapted to facilitate and 
second the agency of other causes, in the accomplishment 
of thds valuable end ? May not the literary essayist in Vir- 
ginia, aspire, without vanity or presumption, to occupy an 
higher rank in the scale of public estimation and moral 
utSitv, than any of his European models and precursors 
could indulge a hope of attaining ? 

Whilst the nations of Europe are involved in war, dis- 
tracted with fections, and overrun by oppression, we enjoy 
die blessings of peace, liberty, security and leisure. We 

iuch of hie readers as may not have been fortunate enough to perufe " Eflay 
on Population," by Malthus. From the perufal of this great work, he has 
derived more original and valuable information, on the moft important fubjed 
that can exercife fuperior genius, orattrad: the attention of an enlightened peo- 
ple, than from any other book, or from all the other books he has ever read, 
It is equally calculated to correft the grofs prejudices of mere common fenfe, 
and difSpate thefplendidinufious of fanciful fpeculation refpeding the immu- 
table condition of man on earth, the produdive caufes and proper corrc<aive» 
of human mifery and vice, and the future profpecfts of fecial improvement. 
To many of his readers this note may probably appear to be fuperfluous, and 
perhaps impertinent. For furely a work of fuck ineftimable value and cele- 
brity muft be already in the hands of every man whp afpires tp difcfaui^e the 
fuodions of an editor, Icgiflator or inftrudor in Virginia, 
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rest in the shade whilst they are toiling in the tempest ; we 
enjoy the substance, whilst they are pursuing a shadow ; 
their sun is verging towards evening, whilst ours is ascend* 
ing to his noon. All tliat seems wanting to ripen the har- 
vest of national happiness, which exhibits so lusmriant i 
promise, and realise every hope which human nature can 
rationally indulge, is. a more extensive difiusion of useful 
knowledge. May not the regular insertion of miscellane- 
ous essays on usefiil subjects, be employed with the happi- 
est effects, for this important purpose ? Periodical prints 
are more numerous, more extensively dispersed, read by a 
greater number of individuals, and with greater avidity of 
attention in the United States, and particularly in Virgi- 
nia, than in any other part, probably, of the civilised world. 
Does not this circumstance furnish the enlightened patriot 
with a great moral, poiver for enlightening public opinion, 
and correcting anti-republican propensities and habits? 
By this means eveiy intt\!hgent citizen may communicate 
immediately and distinctly, his convictions, his feelings, his 
information, and may even propose his conjectures, en- 
quu'ies and doubts on iniportant subjects, to every other? 
The inviolable freedom of the American press ; the sleep-r 
less vigilance of its guardians, and the general iutelligencc 
of the people, preserve the atmosphere of public opinion, 
pure, clear and pervious throughout to the light of truth, 
from whatever quarter its irradiations may proceed, whate- 
ver facts they may reveal, and to whatever conclusions they 
may conduct the enlightened mind. 

May not periodical prints, hitherto devoted almost exclu^ * 
sively to the publication of facts, principles and sentiments 
relative to foreign and domestic politics, embrace a greater 
vai'iety of topics and :i wider range of usefulness ? May not 
intelligent editors witli the assistance of their enlightened 
friends and compatriots exploi^e a richer field of enquiry, 
and accompany their political details, with information 
more elementary, micellaneous and instructive? Were 
the public prints uniforQily conducted by men of genius;, 
integrity and information ; were a few columns of every 
paper regularly devoted to the insertion of usjiful or elegant 
essays, compoocd by the editors themselves, or ftimished 
by their literary fiiends ; were permanent associations form - 
ed by men of talents for the puipose of preparing successive- 
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ly, such essays for publicatioil) h6w diffusive would be the 
influence of knowledge ! how splendid the improvement of 
OUT national character ! To how many noble purposes 
might not the judicious execution of a design of this sort 
be made subservient ? Might not the composition of such^ 
essays and their extensive dispersion by the public prints^ 
operate a^ a temporary substitute for die agency, and an aus* 
picious preparative for the introduction, (on a purer and 
mare comprehensive plan) of those public establishments 
and literary institutions, from which the nations of Europe 
derive so many inestimable benefits? Might they not be 
employed to compare our qodes, constitution and legislative 
provisions, with the best existing standards of political 
truth, and thereby accelerate the removal of every imperfec- 
tion which experience may unfold, and the adoption of eve- 
ly improvement which sagacity may suggest, genius in- 
vent, or experience reveal, for the progressive melioration 
of our political institutions? May diey not be employed to 
review literary works of celebrity and importance, to cfisplay 
the merits of books calculated to enlighten, and expose the 
pernicious and fallacious reasonings of such as have a ten- 
dency thus to corrupt the minds of young and inexperienced 
readers ? Might they not tlius contribute, not only to encrease 
the number and extent of public and private libraries, but, 
(which is of infinitely greater moment) to facilitate the se- 
lection and circulation of useful books, and conduct inge- 
nious and uninfornaed minds to the genuine fountains of im- 
. provement ? Might they not thus assist in consigning to 
merited oblivion, those " volumes of delusion" which, wiie- 
ther fi*om their antiquity, or tlieir novelty, tlie charms of 
meretricious eloquence, the artifices of venal sophistry, or 
the contagious enthusiasm of conscientious error, are at 
present so extensively injurious : whiph, unless strangled 
in their birth, or arrested in their progress, must in every 
condition of civilized society, and especially under a re-, 
publican government, greatly abridge and adulterate the 
benefits which the art of printing and the freedom of 
the press are so admirably adapted to dispense ? May 
they not be employed to accomplish (what is at i>resent 
a desideratum in moral science) a correct analysis of the 
proper province and purposes of amusive literature, illus* 
ti-ating their reasonings on these important subjects by cri- 
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ticai remarks oii the mechanism and moral tendency ol sud« 
literary productions in poetry and prose, as majr attract 
(tny consida^blcshaie of generdi curiosity and admiration? 
May not enlightened men, through the medium of periods 
'cal essays, inserted in tlie public prints, call Ac attention of 
parents and patriots to the solemn consideration of that mo-^ 
mentous and jiegkcted subject, the establishment pf public 
ischools.? * Through this medium, may they not discus^ 
Tvith advantage the hnportant question whether such esta- 
blishments ought to be affected solely by the genius and en- 
terprise of individuals, aided by local patr6nage and sponta- 
neous contributions r or, whether academies should bp e- 
stablishcd and endowed at the public expense, the various 
departments distributed into professorships, and instruetora 
appointed by trustees incorporated by the legislature? In 
other words, whether tlie demand for juvenile instruction, 
like the demand for bread, should be supplied by the unfet- 
tered competition and unassisted industry of individuals, or 
adequately provided for by legislative interference and na- 
tionul institutions ? . • j 

May not periodical essays be jemployed with peculiar ad- 
vantage to improve the minds and mannersof Mromen, to ex- 
tinguish that rage for expansive splendour and fcweign fash- 
ions, and that foiAdness for scandal which must necessari- 
ly occupy the attention ^d dissipate the activity of unculti. 
vated minds; and by exciting a taste for literature, reflecti- 
on and rational conversation, banish those frivolous, unheal- 
thy and iinamiable amusements, which are at present so fa- 
tally jEishionable amongst the fair ? May not the reasonir^ 
of enlightened men, throug h this medium, have a powerful 

*^Werc the ivriter of this Eflay to conceive one of thofc tutcUry divinities, 
to whom the fiction of claffical mythology, and the credulity of pnnieval ages, 
configiiedthefuperintendance of the deftiny of natione, to ^n^^"^ °"^^^^^ 
crated tablets, or reveal from " a fainted flirine'' a monitory oracle to the pa- 
t^otVof America-It would be this !^;anvam have the p^^^^^^ 
pi'ofperity is committed to your care, obtained the faireft P?rtJ>f the iV^w 
mrld; in vaift are their liberties eftablifhed on a bafis ^^^/^^'^J^''^^^^ 
foreign intafion and domeftic confpiracy ; in ^^i" foes an unfettered ^^^^^^^ 
cxtr^ from the coUeaive induftry of the world, whatever can mW^^vt 
SS?s or multiply their enjoyments; ; in vain does the J""'^"^^^^^^" 
ageadepofitits treafuresat their feet. Thefe ^^r^''}^'''^^'^^^^ 
hlooinefst^hichtheffenius of Columbia has promifed to beftow, until tftro 
Sdium of ap^^^^^ and more comprehenfive plan of juvenile educat,^^ 
rKgeneration ftaJl adopt fentiments and habits fuitable to the ^^f^^Y^^^^ 
Slersthey afpirc to form, and the glorious career they arc mvited to 
purfuc/' 
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tendency to divert the j^redominant passion of every gener- 
ous and' enlightened spirit, the low of distinction^ into its na- 
tural channel, die acquisition of useful knowledge, the ex^ 
hibition of liberal accomplishments, and the achievements 
of moral enterprise and expanded beneficence ? In fine, ^ 
might not an extensive combination and regular successidn 
of such literary associations, speedily restore that simplici- 
ty of manners and dignity of soul, that characterised the an-^ ' 
cient republics, and eradicate frova the minds of our people 
their predilection for t^ose expensive luxuries, which con- 
stitute the baiibks of our colonial childhood, the badges of \ 
the aristocratical distinctions we have abjured, and the idols ^ 
Oftlie abominable passions, which we have sworn on tlie al- \ 
tars of the revolution to expunge fit)m our souls ? ^ 

Can the enlightened patriot conceive or contrive a pl^n ' 
fraught with more extensive benefits to his country than 
this? Can a generous and heroic ambition, pant for a purcr I 
glory, or a more splendid prize than is here proposed ! Might i 
not the American press dius conducted, be said without ex- • 
travagance & hyperbole, " to embrace millions in its grasp \ 
and educate in one school the preceptor and his pupil ! " | 

P. S. The writers of the essajrs, tlie first of which is 
now jMesented to the public, will not probably attempt to 
investigate all or even any considerable number of the to- 
pics, which have been just suggested. The writer of the 
preceding essay hpwever, indulges a hope fi-om the num- 
Der of his literary associates, the corrcspopding diversity of 
subjects which will naturally divide tlieir attention, ^^^the 
abundant leisui-e M^hich the intervals of rotation v^ afford, 
without an injurious or inconvenient interference with their 
professional duties, that their essays w?il afford some de- 
gree of pleasure and, improvement to every description 
ofrtaders. 

He- indulges a hope that the title prefixed to the essays, 
will be foimd neither ari unmeaning emblem, nor a faithless 
indication of their character and tendency. Not tliat tlie 
most attractive ontament of a vemal sky, the beauteous off- * 
spring of the glittering dewdrop and the solar ray, the wel- 
come harbinger of fruitful showers and exuberant vegetati- 
on, is chos^^n to allegorise and announce their high hopes of 
tJie litemry attractions, or moral utility of tl>eir essays. The 
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title pf the Rainbow was selected on account of its novelty 
and for the purpose of discrimination. It is intended to 
convey no other emblematic reference to the essays it dis- 
criminates and adprjis, than as its varied hues and transi- 
ent duration, may serve to indicate the. diversity of amusing 
topics which they will embrace,, and the fugitive form they 
will assume. Perhaps in another point of view, the Rain- 
bow may serve to denote, vividly and justly, the. intention 
of the writers of these, and the general tendency of, moral 
and miscellaneous essays. 
i We are taught by the traditions of our fathers to believe, 
that this lovely phenomenon, first made its appearance in the 
sky, to announce the ceissation oiF a deluge,. and the return- 
ing mercies of an offended God. The bow suspended in 
the celestial arch unstrung in sign of peace, presents to the 
Christian a mild memento of the former displeasure and a 
delightful token of the future benignity of his God, affords 
a beautiftil subject of allusipn to the poet, and analysis to the 
philosopher ; ravishes with its beauty even ** tlie brute un- 
conscious gaze," and is hailed by tire peaceful husbandm^ 
a^ the pleasing pledge of vernal luxuriance and autumnal 
plenty. Is not the Rambow% therefore, happily fitted^to indi- 
cate the attractions and utility of a species of composition, 
which has an analogous influence in moral nature, which di- 
vides the "rays of science" into all their native and beauti- 
ful colours ; captivates, by its npvelty and variety tlie at- 
tention of every description of readers, and showers its pro* 
lific bounties on minds of every dimension and in all situa- 
tions ? May not the Rainkom) afford an appropriate and aus- 
picious title to a design, whose object it is to divert some 
portion of public curiosity to enquiries in which all parties 
and classes ai'e equally interested, because in these tlie de- 
tection of error and the discovery of truth are equally desir- 
ed by all? 

NUMBER II. 

On the CONDITION of WOMEN. . 

It has been said that the civilization of a country maj^ 
be feirly estimated by the degree of respect which is phid 
to its women. Th^ <:en^'n>ent is not more gallant llian it V 
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just. Its tnitfa has been demonstrated by Messieurs Alex- 
ander, Thomas, Russell, and various other writers ; who, 
for this piurpose, have resorted, not to any abstracted en- 
quiries into the ch^acters of the sexes ; but to a direct ap- 
peal to the experience of nations. They have shewn, by a 
curious and most interesting investigation, that from the be- 
nighted and sensual savage of New-Zealand, or of Nootka 
Sound, through every gradation, up to the polished gentle- 
man of £urope. or America, the deference and veneration for 
the female part of the society is exactly in proportion totlie 
degree of refinement which each nation has attained. In a 
national point of view, Virginia need not to shrink from 
this test of her refinement, in every social circle in which 
the sexes are blended, we may observe a sanctity as well as 
a tenderness of attention to the fair, which would not dis- 
grace a knight in the proudest days of chivalry. But th^ 
moralist, who aims at the culture of the virtues, will direct 
his attention not so much to the manners of the drawing. 
room, as to those which may be observed in still more pri- 
vate life. . He will look through the ceremonies which men 
ijiay act from deference to their company, and by which 
indeed, they recognize and bow obedience to the sentiment 
above expressed ; he will look.through these blinds of state, 
into the bosom of the private family, and watch the man- 
ners of the husband and the father when every restraint is 
removed. It will be by the discoveries which he shall 
make here, that he will direct his admonitions ; and on this 
ground, I fear that the moralist, not of Virginia only, but 
of all those states which boast of their refinement, will find 
too much room for censure and admonition. 

What is true of nations, in this case, is, I presume, e- 
qually true of individuals ; or in other words the civilizati-. 
on of the man, like that of the nation, may be fiiirly estima- 
ted by the degree of respect which he pays to the fair. 
When I speak of civilization, I do not mean science ; since 
we have sometimes seen a veiy highly illuminated mind, 
connected with a cold, a malignant, or a ferocious heart ; 
but by civilization, I mean, that change which is wrought 
upon the savage man by the humanizing, softening, re* 
fining power of social virtue. Neither by respect :a the fair 
do I mean the bows and grimace of a petit maitre^ which a 
monkey might leani ; nor the still more imposing exterior 
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of elegance atid sensibility which a Zducocemd asesume; 
but, by respect to the fatty I mfean a genaine and te^er de- 
ference, which has not merely glanced u^on the surfkce^ 
but penetrated and pervaded every portbn of the heart; I 
mean not an occasional shew, but a* n sincere, apcrentiiai) 
an habitual respect and affection, which readers a man in^ . 
voluntarily assiduous to the wants j and sympathetic with 
the minutest suffering of the softer and gentler sex. With 
these explanations, 1 resume my position, and IBq^my 
male reader to assure himself that whatfevfer figure he may 
make in other respects ; however briUiantly he macy shine 
as a man of erudition, geniusj wit; or humour, .he is; ne- 
vertheless, civilized or not kijiropartion as he hai^ learned' 
to respect the fair; and more particularly that portiotv of 
them whose protection he may have assumied. 

It is a mournful truth that the life of the finest girl among 
us, is too often a series of suffering and of sorrow. Too 
many of them pass on to death, without having, once found 
the " sunny slope'' of tranquillity, on which they could re* 
pose and declai'e themselves, for a momerlt, at easie. ^heir 
sufferings begin often with life. The restraint of their 
childhood even when they are sahitary, are sources of trou- 
ble ; because their motive is not y^t perceived by the young 
& inexperienced mind. But not linfrequently the restraints 
of childhood instead of being pronipted by parental wisdom 
oiid tenderness, are th^ momentary dictates of headlong^^ 
passion and brutal cruelty. This tjrranny commenced in^ 
their childhood, is extended even to their raaturer years; 
and it becomes the more severe as it is then inflicted on a 
mind capable of estimating its wrongs^ and often exerted on 
those sensibilities of the heart which can least brook the 
curb and lash of authority. Marriage itself is, too fre- 
quently, little more than a change of tyrants; and the idol 
of the sighing and adoring lover, dwindles do^vn into the 
neglected, oppressed, insulted drudge of an unprincipled 
and profligate husband. . If the poor, lonely mourner, gives 
biJth to sons; she looks on with remorse to the time 
when they, in their turn, armed with the authority of a 
husband, shall '* play such fantastic tricks before high Hea- 
ven, as will make even angels weep": if she gives birth 
to daughters — it would not be a subject of great wonder, if, 
like the miserable mothers on the banks of tiie Oroonoko, 
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she di(mWsliyfli€in,outofcompiissi6n, Ac smother them ift- 
the hiwir df tlicir birth.-^How many women have here their 
luslcxy sketched ! Look closely into the domestic move- ^ 
ments of our people, and you will find that this sombre 
ptctore has too many originals. I aito not accusing parents 
or husi[«ids with the practice of savage violence on their 
daughters or their wives: to a generous woman there are^ 
many i^frongs infinitely mor^ humiliating and agc^lzing 
thasi'the infliction .<^ actual violence. 

The destiny of poor Maria differed in some respects fi*om 
thb preceding sketch. Maria was among the &irest and 
sweetest girls that I have ever lyiown. If the love of the 
foiKlest and test of parents — if the most enchanting ' grace 
ahdbeauty— if the pure ^irit and dispositions of a seraph 
could have savedlier fix)m misery, Maria had been saved. 
^fy heart bleeds at the recollection of her. But let me tiy 
to command myself while I tell Ais tale of joy turned into 
sorrow; of the iSlirest hopes reversed and blasted — of the 
lightest lustre and beauty extinguished forever. 

fitei* parents were not rich ; but they were good. Al- 
though they had lived much in the \^x)rid, they retained a 
simplicity of character which is now rarely encountered ex- 
cept inthe descripticMiof poets. Their benevolent breasts 
were fitiughtwith a tenderness of feeling whose hixuiy is 
known oiily to the poor and humble. The rich and the 
prosperous know it only by name. Their simplicity, their 
benevolence, their sensibility were concentered in diebo^ 
som of the young Maria-rThey gave an emphasis to her 
opening beauty — sufiused her cheek with a richer hue — and 
rode, in triumph, on the beams of her eyes, through the heart 
of every beholder. I remember Maria at her first appear- 
ance in the ball room. She was then about fourteen yeai-s 
of age. The enquiry ran——" what rose-bud of beauty 
is this ?' * The epithet was applied with peculiar ' jM"opriety : 
it depicted in one word, her youth, her beautj", her inno- 
cence and sweetness. She danced ; when, light and ethe- 
rial as a sylph, she surpassed whatever we have read of the 
w^ild, the striking, the captivating graces displayed by the 
rural beauties on the flower v side of iEtna. It was easy to 
read in the countenance of mis gay and artless young -crea- 
ture the exulting expectations with which she was entering 
on life. Her childhood had passed away amid the blandish- 
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ments tod caresses of her fond parents ; all Tiad been ease^ 
indulgences^ and gratification ; admired, applauded and be-/ 
loved by every body who saw or knew her, every day, eve- • 
ryhour, eveiy miiiute had been filled with animation,; joy: 
and rapture. As yet she had frolicked only on *' lifers vfel- ; 
vet lawn," covered with a canopy of blooming amarantfi ; 
said her young fancy was teeming with visions x)f bliss iiti 
bright and boundless prospect*. Alas ! poor Maria ! How 
soon was this serene and joyous morning to be overcast ?^ 
A lover presentied .himself. Like Maria, he was m the 
bloom of youth, and had every advantage of person and ad- ; 
dress; but his breast was not like Maria's, the residence of 
pure and exalted virtue. He loved her indeed; or ratlier, 
he was uifatuated by her beauty ; but he was incapable of 
forming a correct estimate of tlie treasure which was lodg- 
ed in her bosom ; of diat heart whose purity, fidelity, gene- . 
rosity and seneibility, an angel might have avowed without? 
a. blush. The dupe, however, offervent and pathetic pro-- 
fessions, she accepted this man ; and Maria, who was, 
formed to crown the happiness of a sensible and virtuous 
rjian, became the, miserable wife of a weak and vicious one. 
Merciful God ! Must I remember the contrast ,which I so 
often witnessed, inagcMiy ! Poor Maria ! Her velvet lawn 
was exchanged for a wilderness of briars and brambles ; 
her amaranthine canopy, for the keen and cutting blasts of 
a winter's sky. I have seen Maria in the thronged assembly- 
room when every eye was fixed upon her with delight, and. 
followed lier in speechless admiration thro' the mazes of 
the graceful dance ; and I have seen the same Maria far re- 
moved from the world's society, and, even yet in the bloom 
of youth, all lonely and diooping like a wounded flower. 
I have seen the lovely girl, presiding, like a bright, propi- 
tious planet, at her fatiier's hospitable board ; and I have 
seen ner the solitary and menial drudge of her own gloomy 
and forsaken household. I have beheld her the animating 
soul of the polished circle, dispensing light and life by her 
smiles — and my own soul has sunk within me, to see 
l>er insulated from the world, and pierced and languishing 
under the neglect of her once ardent and assiduous husband. 
She liad seen the time when every transitory dejection of 
countenance had been watched by him, its cause sedulously 
explored, and consolation administered with a tenderness 
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which could not fail of its effect. But now, without a sin- 
gle enquiry, without one touch of pity, he could gee her 
fece pile with sorrow, and her once radiant eyes dim with 
weeping. At such a moment, instead of bending before 
lier as he had once done, and pressing her hand to nis syi^- 
pathetic heart, he could cast on her a look so cold, and 
chilling as to freeze the vital stream of life even in its foun^ 
tain, flmg but of his house with contempt and disgust, and 
lavish on the viciofus and impure, those affectionate attentions 
which he had solemnly vowed to her alone. He might have 
been happy ; and he might have realized to Ws beauteous wife 
all those dreamy of conjugal innocence and bliss with whidi 
her youthful fency was wont to regale her. But instead of 
those pure and calm joys, whose recollection mig^t have gild- 
ed even the moment of death, he chose riot, debauchenr and 
guilt; to his own virtuous and celestial bed, he pre&rred 
habitual impurity and prostitution ; and instead of the per- 
petual spring which she had fondly anticipated, poor Maria 
experienced only perpetual winter. The blast was too keen 
for her tender frame. She is gone ; and, uith her sister 
angels, she has found that peace which her unfeeling hus- 
band refused to her on earth. Her death stunned him into 
his senses. In vain he endeavoured to recall her fleeting 
breath ; in vain he promised and vowed if she could be re- 
stored to him, to atone for his past neglect by future tender- 
ness. To him the resolution of amendment came top late ; 
may it come in time to a portion of my readers. 

\ X . 

NUMBER m. 

On POL^ENESS. 

X HE efforts of individuals to correct and reform society 
would be more efficient, if it were not for the pertinacity 
with which most of us assume the exclusive right to exa- 
mine our own faults. The propriety of erecting an inde- 
pendent tribunal to decide bet\veen persons indifferent tons, 
is never questioned ; but touch ourselves or our fevomites, 
and we instantly become hoodwinked : errors the most 
glaring are readily covered by partiality, while we adorn 
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with the utmost subtUty, all that is enga^ng and meritori- 
ous.— There are however those, who with becoming diffi- 
dence kndtheir minds to. the tutelage of experience : to such 
I address myself, since they may be operated upon, although 
kk different degrees, by discreet and temperate reproof. 

Every member of society has certainly a deep interest in 
promoting that quality, wmch we understand by the appro- 
priate term, Politeness. In the intercourse which ne- 
cessarily subsists between individuals in af&irs of com- 
merce, politics, arts and science, so much of our pleasure 
depends upon the urbanity and good breeding of our com- 
panions, that no hint should be disregarded, which mayi 
m the remotest degree improve our manners or refine our 
tastes, — Some men have learnt to appreciate the advantages 
cf genteel deportment and suavity of manners ; and consci- 
ous of the influence they have attained by the respect wiych 
such qualities command, only because they are rare^ have 
applied them to purposes of seduction : they have thereby 
too often stolen the aitections of the people, & wounded their 
morals by examples of deception, which however specious, 
are disowned and disdained by the frankness of genuine 
politeness. — In republics therefore, it is essentially inipor- 
tant, that we should cultivate affability and politeness. This 
would lead to an habitual elegance, and an agreeable equa- 
lity of manners: an equality as desirable as that of intellect, 
and scarcely less important than that which our law of dis- 
tributions was designed to promote. — An interchange of 
civilities, and a tender of reciprocal aid among neighbours, 
would win the heart of any man, that w ould take the trou- 
ble to contrast them with such manners as are always the 
ofi&pring of a rude and unpolished state of society ; where 
brutal intoxication and the horrible dexterity of pugilism 
are m the van : where the loss of an ear may disfigure us, 
Kx the loss of our eyes deprive us of all that is beautiful. 
Bereft of the most delightful sense, the parent may hear the 
vcMce of his beloved infant, but the angelic sniile ofinno- 
cence which touches the tenderest fibre in his heart is for- 
ever closed from his view. — Let us tlien by correcting our 
manners, restraiii by degrees tliat ferocity and licentious- 
ness, v/hich have afforded the enemies of democracy some 
plausible grounds of censure.— 

That we can all attain the same eminence in the various 
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graces which ornament a truly polite man, is not to be ex- 
pected. Clowns and Coxcombs wiH fill up their circle, and 
a few of them answer very well to form a comparison* There 
are nevertheless certain leading points, which every iMn of 
common sense may acquire : namely — ^patience in argu- 
ftient — ^forbearance towards the ignorant — 'a prompt atten- 
tion to those with whom we have to transact business t the 
istrictest delicacy gnd respect towards females — an unbound* 
ed attention to cleanliness t and, avoid absence : that dig^ 
fujied inattention which claims the repetition of our names 
before we can condescend to lend an eat^ is instifefable. 
Above all ; if you wish to retain the supremacy of your spe- 
cies— if it is not your desh^e to degenerate intd the most^ 
disgusting and swinish brutality, give yourself time to' 
take your meals ! pray do not employ both hands in sfen^- 
Ing your mouth, nor labor till you perspire. Never be toO^ 
busily employed in emptying your own plate, to aSisist the 
Comply to the viands that are near you*-^The ceremonies 
of the table, constitute an important \\stm\ngood breeding i^ 
I have frequently been disgusted with the habits of some o^ 
your ostentatious dispensers of flesh, vegetables, &c. They 
will insist upon it that you eat nothing ; and although yoii 
earnestly contend for the contrary, persist in helping you 
to a nice little bit of their own choice* When we an%se this 
behavior, it stands thus : *^ Sir, you must feel some embar- 
rassment, since you have not been accustomed to such com- 
pany las that of which you are now a member ; pray disen^ 
gage yourself from the confusion which perplexes yoti : it. 
destroys your appetite : I am truly sorry to see you under 
such restraint : cnoose for yourself, or, as I loiow what id 
good better than you do, I will choose for you : I assure 
you that you are heartily welcome; consider yourself at 
home." — All this stuff is probably uttered with so littld 
grace and sincerity, and merely because the upstart v^horc-^ 
peats it has heard something like it at those tables to which 
his Dollars have been invited^ tliat tlie person to whom it is 
addressed, if he has common sense, feels insulted and de- 
graded by his Visit, and too well assured that he is not at 
home* It is ridiculous to tell a man how free he may be- 
have at your house ; he can ascertain this by your manners : 
but if you want address to give him a complete idea of your 
hospitality, you had better let him guess at it than foolish- 
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ly attempt to ornament beyond its bearings th»t which he has 

Uie means of comprehending. — Everyman can y ^e*/ wheii 

he is welcomed 

When the ceremony of eating is over, the no less fatigu** 

ing routine of wine-drinking demands its due respect. Here 

piost frequently, although brutal inebriation is avoided, e* 

uough is takpi into the brain, to produce 

** A clalh of argument, and jar of words» 

" Worfc than the mortal brunt of rival fwords." 

When this happy point is reached, we are told in baccha- 
nalian language, to leave no heel-taps. In obedience to cus- 
tom, and through respect to the benevolent gentleman who 
will not permit us to depart either sorrowful or sober ^ wc 
take off heel-taps, till we have some very serious admoni- 
tions that they are transferred to the brain. This is a^/m- 
ous point gained: \ve are now prepared to drink a Toast, 
and a Bumper! This punishment, for such it often is, is 
not prescribed by the company : the master of the house, 
who has requested his guests to act precisely as they pleased^ 
dictates a toast, probably disgusting and offensive to three- 
fourths of the company. By tiie bye, toasts lead to excess 
and irritation : Excess, by keeping a party over the 
fumes of wine, when otherwise, they would retire to a draw- 
ing-room, and converse rationally and temperately^ Irri- 
tation, when an unpopular or ridiculous toast is given. For 
example — the first toast which you receive from an agent of 
the British government, is George the third! Unluckily, 
this gentleman is frequently out of his senses : we had as 
\vpIldiinkPEC Nicholson, So, when General Wash- 
i|igton was President of the United States, have some of 
those characters drank his health at the house of the Ame- 
rican minister, who had theretofore proscribed him as a trai- 
tor and a rebel* 

There is a fitness in tlungs which should always be regard- 
ed. When we hear of a man eminent for his talents, in- 
tegrity, and devotion to polite learning ; w hen for instance, 
vje read his speeches in some public assembly, and find 
tnem bold, nervous and beautiful ; w^hen we know him to 
be the ardent and zealous advocate of the rights of man, 
and disinterestedly risking health and tranquillity for the good 
of his count \y; the generous mind lingers fpr an opportu- 
nity to ofilir testimonials of regard and venemtion to one so 
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Kghljr endtl^d to them. The period at length arrives, when 
^&t strani^r is to meet with this object of respect and e^- 
teem,— With such qualities prievioiisfy ascertained, he of 
consequence associates the accotttplistfiments of easy dc- 
portmeht, offree access, and gentlemanly affability. These 
acquirements have frequency been seen together ; and as a 
judicious writer ha$ t^markedj'when two objects have been 
seen tc^ether, the imagination acquires a habit of parsing 
easily m)m one to the other. If the first appears, we lay 
oiff acco]unt that the second is to follow, and we feel an 
impropriety in their separation. We miss something 
ihat we fexpected to fin<3C and the habitual arran^ment 
of oiir ideas is disturbed by the disappointment. So 
it is at the first iritCTview with the person just described. 
We seize the introduction, to cultivate an acquaintance 
with a man so. euvi^ently uaeful* gnd of talents so brilliant. 
But to our mortification and chagrin, and in return for the 
compliment which our countenances upon such occasions 
never fail to express, a cold repulsive bow and a leaden 
handt require you to be more distant. They bid you to 
approach thp majestic sternness of democracy, with steps of 
caution* and reserve. In conversation, contradiction how- 
ever decently expressed, produces a dignified silence. If 
y<m essay oncie more to renew the topic, a stiff revolution ^^^ 
upon the heel,; and some (l^servation to a third person, clo- 
ses for ever &e debate. And gbdly let it close, sia^9 the 
disappointed stranger; so says every independent citizen. 
The taltents of sUch a man may commaild respect, but the 
friendly affections of the heart, will seek for materials more 
congenial with themselves : they will not attempt to rest 
in a climate so cold and inauspicious to their gro^vth. Hence 
a due regard to manners sotnevi^hat more flexible, becomes 
an object of important consideration, even to minds which 
look down upon tliem as light and frivolous.. We should 
consult our friends, and correct habits in some degree im- 
moral and injurious. ' Injurious, because the want of good 
jnanners must in some measure check the progress of ex- 
ertions, which would otherwise obtain a wider spread. 
Much depends upon the accessibility and engaging ease of 
him who wishes to give force and currency to his opinions. 
From the picture just draA^vii, we turn with delight to those 
great tnen^ who have the art of uniting us to their hearts at 
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once : Who have attained the inimitable feeilitf of inter* 
changing ideas; so completely, thatthey seem to impart all thef 
f now and all they fed : by such clwacters, we are imper- 
ceptibly ejcvated in our own <»unions, and arc stimulated 
tq reach such excellence. They keep nothing under that 
mystenous reserve, which would seem to say you know 
jiQt all ; some qualities of my mind and some aoquirements, 
have raised me abpve you ; these I hold closCr-^^When 
such people M in my way, I knpw ths^t they have gained 
a reputation to which they ^re not entitled, and that it mu$t 
be supported by art, Fcarfiil to lose a point of dignity and 
fame, because they feel that they have neither talents nor 
address to retrieve it, they humbly take refuge under a 
fnys(emti;f carriage ofth^ bo(hy to caver the d^fis ofthf 
mnd. «> . EXAMINER,; 



NUMBER IV. 
FRENCH R~OLUTION; 

MMPERORSHIP OF B0NAP4RTS. 

The intelligence that Bonaparte has founded his impe^ 
rial throne, on the ruins of republican France, has excited 
very opposite sensations, among the pditical sect$ of dif- 
ferent civilized nations ; of joy and triuniph with the advo^ 
pates of despotism ; of indignation and regret, anioiigthe 
friends of liberty; if not unpleasant sensations of doubt and 
despair, with respect to the general practiqabiiity of mild 
?Li^d economical political institutions. The first maybe sup^ 
posed to have felt that kind of troubled pleasure, i^ pleasure 
it can be called, which Milton describes the arch-fiend to 
|iave enjoyed, when he seduced the mother of mankind i 
or that still more horrid i^entinient of ir^alicious satisfaction, 
which the same poet attritjntes to death, when he was made 
acquainted witli the numberless victims, which the success 
of his infernal father would fymish his devouring jaws: 
tliey ^' grin horribly, a ghastly smile, ^* They are much bet. 
ter pleased that the French revolution has commenced, pror 
gressed and terminated as it appears tq have done, than if 
5iuch a revolutiQi? had never taken place, and the ancient 
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despotism had remained unshaken. They cDnsidei* the ex- 
^rpenment and its failure as the last link in the long chain of 
proofs, which tend to establish unalterably and incontro- 
.vertibly, this great and important political axiom— thz 

INSEOURITT, AND INSTABILITY OF REPUBLICAN INSTI- 

TUTioNs. They declare that we have now before our eyes 
the fairest experiment, tlje grandest effort, and jthe ablest 
conducted attempt towards the establishment of a represen- 
tative democracy, in a highly enlightened nation^ that has 
^ever been made : And that its failure is a confirmation of 
the universal testimony of all antiquity, and the experience 
-of modem times, tliat mankind are so radically and iixeme- 
xliably prone to vice and ccnruption as to render them unfit, 
and, in feet, incapable of governing themselves, but re* 
jquir^ the chastening hand of a master to secure their hap* 
piness. They contend, whatever doubts may have been 
neretofore entertained, with respect to the probability of » 
gradual emancipation of the human race, firom civil and re*- 
ugious tyranny, in proportion as they become enlightened, 
on the subject of their political and social rights, thatiww, 
)iuch doubts must be changed into certainties of their im- 
practicability ; what was once prophecy, is now histor}*^ ; 
what was once conjecture is now experience ; what was 
iMice theory, is now practice. The example of antiquity it 
js no longer necessary, say they, to produce ; tliey are wil- 
ling to rest the force of the argument on the French experu 
pient : external violence had no agency in the destruction 
pf French liberty ; Ukc Bpme of old, she lost her liberty at 
the .period when she had triumphed over all her enemies ; 
-but the French revolutimi was a monster, generated in vice 
and depravity, which, for lack of other victims, has at length 
de;voured its own abortive offspring. The destruction of 
this monster and its offspring produces the return of social 
order, tranquillity and happiness, which can only be secur- 
ed by monarchy. Emperor Napoleon has awakened the 
dreaming philosopher, and i-ent the veil from the eyes of 
die visionary speculator. With better success than Canute, 
when lie addressed the surges that rolled at his feet, he has 
issued his mandate to the rising flood of liberty a»nd emanci- 
pation — r*' jp far sfuilt thou go — and no Jariher P^ Such 
is an abstract of what I imagine to be the feelings and opi- 
nions of the advocates of despotic power. 
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Far different are those entertained by the frierwl of fibertjr* 
The freedom <^anodier hemisphere seemed to dawn, and 
gleam UDon his delighted soul, like the afl-checring linni- 
nary of day ; but the vice of man has oversliadowed the 
scene; his fiaicies have fleeted from before him, astheuti- 
' real shades of deceptive twilight ; the long night of despotism 
succeeds. He looks back with regret to the beautifiil vi- 
sions which he indulged^ at a period when he cotrid hail a 
French, a Batavian, an Helvetian, a Ligurian, a CisalpimJ^ 
a Roman, and a Parthenopean Republic, as inhabMfrg, Kke 
America, " the modest mansioin** of representative demOf- 
cnicy.' In the bitterness of his soul he curses the bloody 
lyrant who has directed the master energies of his tnind to 
tike destruction of those feir fabrics. Bonaparte might have 
ranked with the Sciplos and Catos of antiquity ; he is noW 
assoiciated with the despots of modem Europe r* his vene^* 
rated name would liave gone down the stream of time, 'tifi 
time shall be no more, and unfading laurels have encircled 
his immortal bfow ; it will now descend, with acbumulat- 
ing disgrace, to the latest posterity ; and infemy, eternaF, 
everlasting, ' will be inseparably connected with nis name; 
But the friend of liberty, indignant ait the usurpation of Bo|- 
riaparte, and lamenting the event as a permanent and irre- 
mediable destruction of the freedom of France, although 
he does honor to the generosity and ardor of his republi- 
can feelings, yet fidls into the error of slaves and tyrants, 
when he believes that the Organic Senatus Consultum isthc 
grave of French liberty. Though his feelings and actions 
are perfectly dissimilar, yet he seems to believe, with ^m» 
that it is a fate, which even American freedom will one day 
experience, when age has ripened it for the repose of despo- 
tism, and time for the sleep of death. But these opinions 
and feelings, if I may judge from my own experience, will, 
in a great measure subside ; and our contempt for the 
worn out, common-place, ordinary direction, which Bona- 
parte's ambition has taken, will, m some degree, be dimi- 
nished, upon cooler and more mature reflection. We shall 
be led to enquire whether the elevation of Bonaparte is real- 
ly so permanently inauspicious to liberty, and disastrous 
to France, as the honest indignation of our first impres- 
sions would persu'cKle us to believe. In this inquiry, two 
prominent points seem to present themselves for coilsidera- 
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tion. JPirst; Has the French revdution actually end^4 ? 
Second; If it has ended, what will France, in jwticular,, 
and the general cause of liberty and of mankind^ lose or 
gain by it? 

The most ancient and geperal division of the different 
kinds of goveriiments, is into monarchical, aristocratical, 
^)d democratical. But this division does not appear to 
discriminate with sufficient precision, between the most 
usual systems of rule established among men, I speak in 
general terms ; J[ do not descend to the particular and nunin 
perless modifications and mixtures, of which they are all 
susceptible. I shall adopt therefore, as a first and general^ 
division, one tliat appears liable to fewer objections, viz : 
Pesf)otism-r-tLimited Monarchy-smd, RefM^esentative De« 
mocracyt It cannot be denied by Ae most enthusiastic 
philanthropist, that there are many nations, whose moral 
and political condition wUl not admit of any other species 
of government than the first — ^that is absolute and un- 
qualified despotism. Such are most of the nations of Asia 
and Afirica, ond niany in Europe, Neither will it be de- 
nied, I presume, that there are other nations, among 
whom there has been such a difiusion of knowledge, par- 
ticularly as it respects their rights and liberties, as to ad- 
mit of a milder government — ^limited monarchy. The 
most enlightened nations of Europe, (other circumstances 
concurring) are in a situatioirtoenjd^y this kind of govern- 
ment. For instance Great-Britain ; which actually does 
enjoy it; and perhaps several othe/nations of Europe are 
equally qualified. But it is denied by many, (not enligh- 
* tened philosophers, indeed,) that any naticmis now, or will 
ever be capable of governing itself, permanently, by a re- 
presentative democracy. It is in vam to tell them that ex- 
perience, as upon other occasions, is the surest test of 
truth, and xo point out to them, which by tlie bye, they 
cannot avoid seeing, unless wilfully blind, our own happy 
represeutative democracy, now ^' in the full tide of sue- 
cessful experiment." They v^iil answer as has been an- 
swered three thousand years ago, and, for ought I know, 
will be answered three tliousand years hence, by a predic- 
tion — ^that such a state of things will not last akvays. Now 
as the peiiod for verifying this prediction, like the mission 
of the Jewish Messiah is always approaching but never ar- 
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rives, the argument must stop here ; foi* tvho will attempt 
to disprove a prediction, which allows eternity for itsaccora- 
pJishment? Yet notwithstanding this denial of the practi^ 
cability and permanence of representative democracies, I 
shall not resist the evidence at present before me, that lac-, 
tually reside under such a government* After making thes€ 
distinctions, I proceed to observe that the seventeen states 
of North- America, called the United States, enjotthe beist 
of all governments, a representative democracy*; one oi* 
two in Europe, Ae next best, a limited monaf chy ; and, 
that the rest of mankind, wha live under any regular go- 
vernment, are subjected to the worst of all — despotism* 
It^seemsto be acknowledged by most of those, whose opini- 
ons are entitled to any respect, that a representative de- 
mocracy ensures a greater portion of happiness to a larger 
number of iridividums than the best constituted limited mo- 
narchy. But from the doubts which continue to be en- 
tertained, of the practicability and permanence of such go-* 
vemments — frotn the anarchy incident to ancient republics, 
and the more recent example of France— many very well 
meaning and intelligent men, the friends of human happi- 
ness, believe that a limited monarchy is the best safeguard 
against the miseries of despotism, as well as the disorders 
of republicanism, which generally terminate in tyranny. 
This opinion, however erroneous, is entertained by a very 
respectable portion of civilised society. A majorit}'^ per-^ 
hups, counting numbers, ai-e in favour of a representative 
democracy* Some few, abandoned jof God and man, with 
cool deliberate villainy, advoctite the cause of despotism. 
Crowds follow through venality or timidity- This class, 
therefore, is numerous, but base. It is thus that parties 
seem to be divided in every civilized nation of the eardl. 
' At the commencement of the French revolution, it is be- 
lieved, tliat a great majority of the thinking part of the na- 
tion were in favour of limited monarchy. The advocates 
of de^spotism were those only who were immediately inter- 
ested in its continuance—the king, the nobility, and the 
clergy. Even many of these too, virtuous and great men, 
* joined eifner the mild monarchists, or. the rigid republi- 
cans. So that many nobles and ecclesiastics, as v/ell as 
philosq}hcrs, and factious zealots, were in favor, from the 
beginning, of establishing a representative democracj^ on 
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the ruins of the old monarchy. But, as ju^ mentioned, 
limited monarchy appears to have been the wish of the ha- 
tion. It was therefore established by the constituting As- 
sembly of 1789, 1791 and 1792. Happy had this been the 
fest, as it was the first era of the French revolution. Two 
causes produced the destniction of this constitution, jihd 
the shocking scenes of violence, anarchy and bloodshed 
which ensued; the insincerity and flight of the king, 
and the insulting manifestoes and actual invasion of France 
by the combined powers. It was evident that Louis XVI 
'i^ould not be feitfifiil to the constitution, nor exercise the 
powers with which it had invested him, for the defence of 
the nation. Under the pressure of existiiog circumstances 
it therefore became necessary to depose the king and elect 
anbther, or, to abolish the office and alter the constitution. 
Many enlightened friends of liberty were for the first mea- 
sure ; but their adversaries prevailed. This change was 
prematiu'e ; it was a kind of government for which the 
X rench Were evidently unfit. It is never politic to establish 
the simplest forms of government upon the ruins of the 
most tyrannical. It recpires a generation or two to clear 
away the rubbish of prejudice and vicious habits. Some 
middle course is best ; for, as it is observed by an elegadt 
historian, " among the many ills originating fi^om, or in- 
herent in slavery, it renders its victims long unfit for the 
enjoyment of the very blessings they have panted after.'* 
This state of things therefore could not be permanent. Ac- 
cordingly a government was organized by tlie convention, 
upon the more complex principle of checks and balances, 
with a splendid and energetic executive. But the new born 
French citizen had not as yet arrived to a sufficient maturi- 
ty of age, and stability of principle, to walk without tlie 
leading strings and corrective ami of a much stronger au- 
thority than was conferred upon, or imposed by the execu- 
tive directory, and the two councils of ancients luid of five 
hundred. This government was eminently defective ; and 
lost all the conquests achievecj by the unexampled enthusi- 
asm, which the national convention, and their committees 
of public safety, inflised into the republican soldiery . Per- 
haps this is no weak argument in favour of a numerous exe- 
cutive, in opposition to the received opinion, that to en- 
sure secrecy and dispatch, it is necessar)'- that the execu- 
# E 
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tive, espNeciaHy in times of warfere, should be .coniposedc^ 
a single individual^ tfr, at.least. a small number. Dissen- 
sions and factions in the cabinet and councils,' and .bribery 
and corruption among the ministers and penierals jproduced! 
repeated disasters artd continued defeats amoh^. the nation- 
al troops. France was at this time engaged ju a d.es{ructivc, 
war with almost iall Europe, arid a part of Asia and Africa. 
'I'he government was despised. bj; the geaerajs, who. in their 
turn lost the confidence of their armies ; and thip cbsiUtipn, 
of despots seemed once more about to subjugate the repub- 
lic, or deprive her oT her fairest provinces. More eneipt 
getic and united councils or a change in, the goyernmLeht 
was called for. The first seemed unattainable ^ the secon4 
was contemplated, under the auspices of' Mbrewj arid by; 
him rejected. At this critical period Bonaparte iarrived 
fi^om I^pt, and usurped the government of France Jprpm. 
the feeble hands of the .Directory, almost without a. strug- 
gle. We have thus seen the Trench attempt .to mbuTd." 
do\vn an absolute despotism into a limited monarchy; we* 
have seen them foiled m the attempt by die perfidy of the . 
man whom they had permited to remain their chief execu- 
tive hereditary magistr^e, arid by the atrpqibus pdicy of 
the surrounding kin^s ; 'we have seen the disorders which 
ensued, upon the dissolution of thi$ government, ariiong 
a people " made mad by oppressipn, and drunk . with ,the ; 
acquisition of new bom power;'* we have ^en their dis- 
orders imperfectly corrected, by " exi^erimentia. hastily be-, 
gotten in the bb^om of tempests ;'' and lastly, we 'have 
,seen these tempests lulled at the irresistable riiandate of a 
military adventurer! * * * * * . This usiirpatiori must be 
permitted by the French nation, fi-om one, ortheother of . 
these causes ; firsts an actual inability to resist tibe military., 
force at tlie disposal of the usurper ; or, second^ a desire to 
re-establish the -ancient despotism; or, /i^/Vc?,. and last, a . 
national langour, a kind of tedium, a wi^h fqr reppse, after ; 
the gigantic struggles of the reyoiutionary contest. The first 
supposition cannot be. admitted. However indisposed the 
French nation may, at present y be,, to go into sudi ,an ex- 
treme, they certainly are not unable^ instantaneously to 
crush the power of Bonaparte. I'he throne of Louis XVL 
himself the successor of sixty-eight kings, was siq^ported 
by the veneration of fourteen centuries ; by the most nu- 
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,in^njus, xDpul^nt,, and enthusiststic i^obijity ip EJurope, and 
by ri^ bodies of deyo^^^ mercenaries and loyal troops : 
j^t when the nation willed it, Louis tumbled from his height 
dF power. Bonaparte is an upstart foreigner, whose reign 
has just cqnmienced, the founder of his own' dynasty ; un- 
supported by, or allied to, any resfjectable class of ancie;nt 
jiobility ; and although in point of military force he exceeds 
any of the former monarchs. of TFrance,, yet if the nation 
willed It, Napoleon would share a similar fate to that of Lou- 
is ; or a man who more resembles him, Robespierre. It 
miay therefore he -concluded that thje present ord^r of things 
is not permitted in trance fronx any mability in the na!tion, 
to resist the power of Bonaparte. ... 

Does it then proceed, in the second place, from their de- 
sire to re-establish despoitism? This desire did not mani- 
fest itselif at the formation of the first constitution ; for it 
was professedly instituted, to limit and restrain that despo- 
tism, Np^ was it at the decapitation of Louis XVI ; for 
then the monarchy was changed into a republic. If such 
then was ever the latent wish of the nation, it would have 
exhibited itself at some period of defeat, disaster, or iyeak- 
nessof the republican government; but. the national spirit 
never seemed to be roused so. high, as when the republic 
was in daiiger. When the Duke of Brunswick invaded 
France, and during the war of La. Vendee, when the French 
royalists had actually defeated the republican genetals in 
maiiy pitched battles, and conquered or occupied many de- 
partments, upon the supposition that the nation had had any 
harikcxing for itsf^rst love of despotism, the dormant desire 
would have .been a^vakened into action, and tlie Bourbons 
restored. But the republican spirit was never more ardent 
than at these periods*. This wish then can only be supposed 
to have manifested itself, at the present epoch, when Bona- 
parte has assumed the, imperial purple. This event, how- 
ever, appears to have been effected more by iiiternal apathy, 
tlie consequence of wearisome struggles, than any cordial 
acquiescence of the French nation. . The jealousy and ani- 
mosity of tlie neighbouring nations, the dread of internal 
commotions, with a sense, under such circumstances, of 
the necessity of a strong, military goveniment,— these 
causes have elevated Bonaparte ; and when these causes 
cease to exist, royalty, in France, will make its quiet exit, 
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, along with them. — Opinions, feelings and passions operate 
the same upon thirty millions of individuals, as they do up- 
on one ; and according to every law, by which opinions, 
feelings or passions are associated together, a returning 
fondness for despotism would have been connected with a 
renewed idolatry towards the Capets* Experience, in aid 
of theory confirms this truth. When the death of Oliver 
Cromwell and the imbecility of his son Richard awakened 
the royalists of England to a sense of their strength, the re- 
establishment of kingly government produced the re-esta- 
blishment of the Stuarts, 

A party in this country, who, under the appellation of a 
strong government, mean a limited monarchy, always con- 
nect their wishes upon this subject, with the forms and prin- 
ciples of the British constitution. From the many excel- 
lent opportunities which the French neglected of restoring 
despotism, as well ?is from the consequences which would 
have resulted had such been the national wish, it may not 
then be absurd to conclude that the usurpation of Bonaparte 
does not proceed from an inclination to re-establish despo- 
tism. But it has been stated that one or the other of three 
causes, induces the French to submit to the power of Bo- 
naparte. And I have endeavoured to shew that it is neither 
the first, nor second. It follows then that it must be the 
third ; a sense of the necessity of a temporary, strong, mili- 
tary government ; from the enmity of surrounding states, 
and the as yet unsettled state of the interiol* revolutionary 
ferment ; a national langcur, a khid of tedium, a wish for 
repose after the gigantic struggles of the revolutionary con- 
test The nation sleeps soundly after its Herculean efforts.; 
Bonaparte alone watcl^es at his post. He has connected the 
- greatness of France with his own usurpation ; but it must 
be confessed that under his auspices, the nation has arrived 
to an unexampled pitch of power and prosperity. While 
secure in their mighty resources against all e:itemal attack, 
ai)d by the strength and vigilance of the government, fix)m 
jj^oscription and bloodshed, the effects of internal commo- 
tions, the nation appears to have sunk into a lethargy, 
v/hich docs not mark, or is indifferent to the means by 
^whlch their great chief has acquired these blessings for 
them. Provided the bloody rage of faction is chastised, and 
traiiqdillity restored, they seem to give themselves no trou- 
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bleto ^iquire whether Bonaparte has modified the govern^ 
ment, according to his own whim, or their /;^r^7w;i^«/ hap- 
piness. The consul, taking advantage of these circum- 
stances, has endeavoured to render hereditary, in his femi- 
ly, and permanent to the nation, that power, and those cau- 
tionary regulations which were intended to be temporary ; 
'and he has bribed or overawed the constituted authorities to 
legalize and sanction his usurpation. Too justly disgusted 
with revolutions, the French view their present state of 
things, although it has been unexpectedly stolen upon them, 
as a smaller evil than a recurrence to and a renewal of those 
scenes of horror from which they have been so lately res- 
pited. Dazzled by the splendour of Bonaparte's almost un- 
rivalled achievements, his government, perhaps, is viewed 
with complacency, if the forms by which he rules are not 
admired. But heroes of Marengo and Aboukir, are not 
hereditary ; and when Bonaparte shall have ended his mor- 
tal career by the hand of violence or of nature, his imperial 
institutions will crumble into insignificance, faster than his 
body into dust. The forms of the republic will be restored, 
and profiting by past experience, it will be " organized in 
tranquillity." This view, which I so sanguinely indulge, 
is infinitely consoling to the friend of humanity. It holds 
out the prospect of a bloodless change. Reforms are always 
desirable ; revolutions ever to be dreaded. In such an e- 
vent the passions of civilized society will not again be en- 
listed on the side of tyrants, the nation will be completely 
prepared for the peaceful triumph of principle ; and the 
surrounding states of Europe, warned by woeful experi- 
ence, will not feel inclination or interest in coalescing to re- 
store an upstart emperor, or a mushroom legion of honor. 
The change from imperial to republican France, will not 
be sudden or bloody, but gradual and peaceable ; not a 
mobbish revolution, but a philosophic reform ; it will be 
slower but surer ; and it will come when the circumstances 
of the times call for it, as they now in some measure, call 
for the government of Bonaparte or some such man. If the 
preceding remarks be correct, the French revolution is not 
at an end ; but the most bloody part has past av/ay ; several 
grand eras have succeeded each other; the last will be the 
final emancipation of the nation, some time during the nine- 
teenth century. I cannot admit tliat I am here tlalinginto 
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Tthe prophetic mania which I have just cohdeniheii. Tlie 
revolutionary wheel hasbeen in motion fifteen years ; it hais 
had several pauses, but rolled on again ; I therefore think 
it precipitate and premature to conclude that it has now stbjit 
forever. 

But //"this terrible Convulsion^; this political earthduake, 
which shook the civilized earth to its centre, while its ex- 
tremities trembled, haS finally rumbled into silence, by the 
weight and influence of one of its own stupendous produc- 
tions; j/* the French revolution has. actudly ended in. the 
despotism of Bonaparte — what will France, in particixlar, 
and the general cause of liberty arid of marikihd,. lose, or 
gain by it? In order to ascertain this point, it will be nie- 
cessar}' bi4efly to compare the state of France, under the 
last of the Capets, with its situation under the first of the 
Bpnapartes. Jurists have long since made a compendious 
division of the absolute rights of niah — life^ liberty ^ ajid 
property. These rights are completely secured only iii the 
United States ; Great-Britain ranks next in the scale of free- 
dom. But the question before us, is riot which govern- 
ment of the earth iriost effectually secures these rights, but 
whether they M^ere best secured by the government to which 
Louis XVI. was bom, or, by those institutions which Napo- 
feon I. has established. Among others, of inferior conse- 
quence, there seem to be six points of comparison, by which 
the two governments may be judged. 1. The origin of 
the two despotisms. 2. The nature of the nobility. 3. The 
hierarchy, or church-establishment. 4. The administra- 
tion of justice. 5. The financial arrangements. 6. The 
feudal system. Firsts as to the origin of the two despo- 
tisms. And here I must premise tnat by the word origin 
I do not mean the actual, real origin of the two govern- 
ments, but the ideas of tlie ruler, and the received popular 
notions, respecting his right to command, and their duty to 
obey. Under the old systt- m, kings were the immediate 
vice-gerents of God. They considered and avowed, that 
tliey were accountable to him alone for dieir actions. Dieu 
et man droit — God and my right, was their appeal. The 
people were lost in the dust wiiile the monarch was elevat- 
ed to the clouds. Louis was the Lord's anointed ; the no- 
bles and the priests were his slaves ; and the peasantry again 
were the beasts of burden for these. When the king and 
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tlie. people .were brought into comparison^ the latter were 
considered 2is dt^im the balance., The ease of one man wa» 
thought of more importance, than the happiatss of twenty.; 
fiye millions; qnd many a summer^ s day^ andmanyav^intefs 
nighu ;" wretches liave been hung up, in long torturer, le^t 
luxury should feel a momentary pang.'' 
' But Kapolqonis neither the vicegerent of God,, nor tl^ 
Lord's anpinted ; he.is not the sovereign, byt the chief ma-- 
gistrate of the. people ; for among the host of defects obv 
serv able, in the new order of things, . we yet find, soipe im^ 
pqrtant principles rec(^nized : the sovereignty of the peo«, 
pie, with their right to alter .and abolish their governments, 
at pleasure ; equalityof all men in re^pept to their rights ;. 
religipus tdieii^tion ; taxes in proportion to pKq)erty ; these, : 
with some other principle^, declared and. acknowledged in 
the better times of the republic, are ^till ^aoredly regai;ded} 
a& inherent in the nation^ Louis was literally king oi France ; 
without any legal or literary fiction, upon certain contin-; 
gencies, th^ whole temtory of France might be forfeited to* 
the. monarch; he was, the proprietor, and. the nation^ from: 
theiprince to the peasant, were his tens^hts. Birt N^ppteon/ 
is finperor of ^French; th^ soil of Fram^e belgng^ to the : 
people of Franx^ ; and die last title which he has assumed^; 
merely expresses the political relation in which the gover- 
nor stands, to the governed. This is one ^eat point gain^. 
ed; not only to France, but to manjkind m gcner^. We- 
hear no more of divine rights or any other right than that of. 
the soy eieigix people ; and though they may abuse it, as 
they have recently done, yet .the bare acknowledgement* 
that such a right exists, and its being recognized by the go- . 
veming power, as the only legitimate origin ^nd bj^sis.of: 
his authority, is a material advance in practical polities. 

S€C(md;^xA t/iird — the. nature of the nobility, and hierar- 
chy, or church-establishment. I do not speak; of the nobi- • 
lity and hierarchy as It relates to their feudal privileges; 
these will be considered presently ; but as hoary, civil and . 
sacerdotal aristocracies, whose power and pretenwons^were 
viewed with awe and reverence, by an ignorant and super- . 
sjtitious peasantry. The lord, who occupied .the manors, 
and thC; mansions, which his ancestors had occupied in suc- 
cession, so many eenturies.before hin), was easily impress- 
ed with a belief, by the circumstances of his birth and edii- . 
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cation, that there was an immeasurable distance between 
the feelings and the rights (if such were allowed) of the po- 
lished \x^n and the rugged peasant. The peasant too, 
servant to the son of that mther, who had been served by* 
his father, before him, and whose ancestors h^d from time 
immemorial, been in the relative situation, with their barons, * 
of master and slave, could not but believe that his Lord . 
was a superior being, invested by nature with all the rights, 
while the services (miserable birthright !) alone belonged 
to him. — These sentiments of domhiation on the one side, 
and debasement on the other, were greatly aggravated, 
whenever the peasant's lord happened to be an ecclesiastic. . 
Family distinction was united with priestly hauteur; but 
the unbending austerity of sacerdotal pride is proverbial. 

There is a wide difference between the preceding, and 
any order of nobilitj% hereditary distinction, or religious es- 
tablishment, which is now to be found in France. Any 
nobility which Bonaparte can establish, if, which we must 
suppose, he chooses tliem fromamonghis adherents, will be 
2^ upstart nobilit}\ The people of France wiU witness their 
creation. They will see their old companions, brewers 
and bakers, hewers of v/ood and drawers of water, made 
members of the legion of honor, from their alertness as 
spies, or their perseverance as blood-hounds. And while 
it has a tendency to extinguish every spark of veneration 
ahd respect for nodksy it elevates them, in their own imagi- 
nations, by exhibiting so palpably that between the peasant 
and his lord there are only artificial distinctions. It there- 
fore has a double effect, in raising the class to which the 
peasant belongs, in his own estimation, (which is impor- 
tant ; (or the moment a man believes that he moves in a 
lower circle than his merits entitle him to, he becomes rest- 
less and uneasy — ) while it depresses the order to which 
his comrade has been elevated. He very naturally and very 
jiistly imagines that he has the same rights as his quondam 
friend the brewer.; nor will the pageantry of power be able 
to beat this imagination from his brain. The present reli- 
gious establishment in France, is widely dissimilar to the 
old hierarchy. The domains of the church have been sold . 
and the sale repeatedly legalized and sanctioned by succes- 
sive fections, from RobespieiTC to Bonaparte. A new di- 
vison of dioceses has been made by Bonaparte, in concert 
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widi the Pope ; and a new division of parishes by the 
bidiops; the government nominates the latter, who, in 
their tvaniy nominate to the parishes. All minister^ of re- 
ligion are j)aid from the public treasury. The superiority 

• crf'the present establishmei^ will be seen at a glance. Fot- 
merly, immense landed estates were attached to each dioce^, 
or bishop's see, connected with which, were myriads of idle 

frelensions, opjM-essive privileges and cruel extortions. A 
rench bishop of Bonaparte, compared with a French bish- 
c^ of Louis XVI. is as powerless and insignificant as a 
- Virginian parson. In this pdnt of view, therefix-e, in sup- 
pressing the ridiculous veneration for nobles, and the im- 

• >iious idolatiy for priests, the French Revolution and Em- 
perorship of Bon^^arte, has been singularly happy, noton- 

y for France, but for the prepress of liberal thmking. 
Fourthly — The administration of justice, in the old and 

-new governments. It is indeed a perversion of termis to 
caU the judicial proceedings, under the old government, an 
administraticHi of justice. The shocking degree of corrup- 
tion and venality which pervaded tfiese courts, cannot be 
paralleled in any other age or couirtry. Instead of employ- 
ing honest and able attomies, fairly and ingenuously to 
state the matter in dispute, to an impartial juty and upright 
judge, there was notoriously and avowedly, a certain class 
of femalesy who, under the name of Les SoliciteuseSj w^re 

-bribed, by rival clients, to corrupt the court by the most 
imfamous sacrifices. But there is another feature^ in the 
ancient regime^ which tends more pointedly to shew the 
dreadful insecmity of the lives and liberties of all classes of 
men. I allude to the lettres de cachet. Theito were a spe- 
cies of blank mittimus. The date of the warrant, the name 
of the victim, and the price of imprisonment, remained 
blank. This price may be supposed to have varied, ac- 
cording to the wealth, rank or power of the person to be 
immured. V^hen this was ascertained and paid, the blank 
warrant was delivered to the purchaser, who inserted the 
name of his enemy, and delivered it, thus fraught with mi- 
sery, to the officers of Justice !,It is difficult to imagine 
a more horrible instrument of despotism than tlie lettres de 

^eachdt. The unhappy victim, unconscious of his crime, 
and ignorant of his persecutors, seized at the silent hour of 
mid-night, and spirited away, from human society, is for- 
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ever immured in the dark and loathsome dungeons of a sub- 
terranean prison. This was a fate to which almost every 
man in the kingdom was subject. But the lives of the low- 
er orders, were not secured even by the flimsy ceremony 
of lettres de cachet. They were considered as of no grea- 
ter value than beasts of the field. In the time of Louis 
XIV. tliie Count de Charolois sometimes amused hitnself 
by shooting his peasants. The only reparation which was 
offered by the tyrant king, who Ipiad before fi^qtiehtly par- 
doned the count, for his vsnidl excesses y was, this royal 
witticisih — " I again pardon you, but at the same time I 
• promise the like fevor, to him who shall kill yoii." As late 
as the year 1789, an ecclesiastic named de Bauffremont, is 
said to have been still fonder of this lively sport ; aAd so 
common was it in a particular district, that it obtained the 
name oila chassc aux ^oilains. 

The situation of France, with respect to the administra- 
tion of justice, has been totally changed by the revolution. 
The civil and criminal code has been greatly reformed and 
ameliorated. In cases of meum and tuum the tribunals are 
no longer venal. It is believed that they are much infe- 
rior to those of England and America; but vastly superior 
to tho^e of the old government. From what has appeared 
upon the subject in the French papers, there is no reason 
to believe that the proceedings have been unfair :* There is 
now but one man in France who has the power of commit- 
ting murder with impunity ; and this is Bonaparte : and 
in doing this, under the plea of public necessity, he is ob- 
liged to resort to the forms of law, which, although it is a 
bitter mockery to the persecuted individual, evinces that 
the emperor of the French, in the zenith of his power. Is 
compelled to pay that outward respect to the laws of the. 
^ countiy which his predecessors of the Bourbon race dis- 
dained. It is a great point gained to the uation^ to possess 
a code of equitable laws, even if these laws are imperfect 
and occasionally abused. General regulations, in their na- 
ture, cannot descend to the detail of cruelty which the ca- 
prices of individuals are wont to exercise. The murder of 
tlie Duke d'Erigheih, although no man is less disposed than 
myself to palliate such atrocious conduct, ought no more to 

♦ From Cobbctt's Register, June SO. 
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be considered as a proof of the corrupt administration of 
justice in France, than that of Jonathan Robbins should de- 
cide upon the excellence of our criminal code. The illus- 
trious victim makes the case more striking, as it respects 
him, but the life of tlie brlve tar was a sacrifice equally 
great, in the eye of strict justice. Both cases only prove 
that where governments interfere with the prescribed course 
of national jurisprudence, courts are too apt to be compliant. 
It is probable that where the government is not concerned, 
the administration of justice is better in France than in any 
other country, England and the United States excepted. It 
is true that we hear of imprisonments and executions by 
the ministers of Bonaparte ; but never at the instance of in- 
dividuals ; we never hear of the avowed sale of blank war- 
rants of perpetual imprisonment, under the name of lettres 
de cachet. The Count de Charolois, and M. de Baufirc- 
mont, who were so fond of hunting peasants^ have vanish- 
ed, with the execrable institutions which authorised such 
horrors. It would seem therefore that in the administrati- 
on of justice, the revolution has produced important and 
auspicious changes ; immediately beneficial to the French 
nation, and remotely to mankind ; since every improve- 
ment in the condition of a people, whose language and in- 
fluence'are so fashionable and extensive, may be consider, 
ed as reaching every comer of the globe. 

Fifthly y the system of finance*under the old and the new 
government. Under the old government, three fourths of 
the territory of France, independent of the feudal bondage, 
under which the whole of it was held, belonged either to 
the king, the nobility or the clergy. The royal domains, 
as well as the estates of the nobility and clerg}% were ex- 
empt from taxes. TI>e burden of these fell entirely upon 
the peasantry who were least able to bear it. It follows, 
tJierefore, that ^// the taxes of the old government, were le- 
vied upon orie quarter of the property of the nation ; which 
property was parcelled out, in diminutive and scanty porti- 
ons among twenty millions of meagre, squalid bondsmen ; 
that the remaining three fqurths, in the hands of the king, 
the nobility and the clergy, contributed nothing to the re- 
venue; while this very revenue, *' wrung from the hard 
hands of peasants" by e\Qry species of indirection ^ was 
•squandered by those very privileged orders which had not 
paid a sous towards it. 
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Ndw the Emperor of the Frenic* has no donidiii^; m ' 
hereditary nobiiity, or dignitaries erf the church, are pro* 
prietors of the 5I01I: for the royal domains, the estates of 
the emigr^t nbblea, and mo^ of the hulds of the churchi 
were confiscated and sold during the revdution ; and this 
sale is sanetk)ned, by the sameinsl^raent, which has made 
Bonaparte emperor. Thcreisnow, therefore, in France* 
no part of the territ<Hy privileged from contributing its 
portion of the revalue.— Taxes are levied in proportioa to 
tlie ability of those who have to pay them. And aldiough 
therfS is undeniably a very shameful misapplication of the 
immense sums which France pays to Bonaparte ; yet the 
mode of levying the taxes, 2ts well as the parsons and pro- 
perty upon whom they fall, is infinitely more equitable than 
under the ancient regima This may be considered as one 
of the most material benefits wWdii the French people have 
derived from the revolution. The mild or oppres^ve mode 
of collecting the revenues of a country, distincUy marks the 
nature of the government. In Turkey, the taxes are levi- 
ed with the scimetat and the musket. Under the old go. 
vemment of France^ they were farmed out ; that i^, the 
^vants of the court being ascertained, in order to come at 
tlie amount by a more summary process, than was requi- 
site by the tedious forms of collecting it from so many indi- 
viduals, the farmers general kindly stept in betv^'een the 
people and the king, and advanced the sum, to the latter ; 
they were then invested with the power of indemnifying 
themselves among the peasantry, by every species of op- 
pression and imposition which avarice and cupidity can in- 
vent. The ingenuity of man can scarcely devise a more 
odious and cruel method of collecting the revenues of a 
country, than that practised ill France, under the Bourbon 
race. It appears, therefore, that upon this very important 
point, (the mode in which public contributions are levied 
upon the pec^e) the French have been relieved from iilnu- 
merablc inequalities and qjpressions. 

Sixthly^ and lastly, the feudal system.^ — Amjde^ elegant 
and correct histories of the feudal system, may be found in 
Hume, Robertson ai>d Gibbon; and a condensed account 
of its introduction into England, its a;buses, and its aboliti- 
on, during the reign of Charles 11. by Blackstone, is fami- 
liar, I presume, toeveiy student of law. I shall not 
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AerefcRpe attempt alengthened detail of the senritnde inci^ 

dent to tUs strange poUty, but shall oontent myself wkh ^ 

brief abstract of its most prominent and debasing^ featurest 

The barbarous jai^on, oiaids^ reliefs^ primer smins^ VforcU 

sAtbSj nthrriages^ fines and euheau^ incident to this ^atenii 

Mvik be, perhaps unintelligible to many of xxx^ readers, A 

complete explanation of the degrading services and cruel 

exactions meant by these terms, would surpass the limits 

of this essay, already I fear extended to too great a le^gtln. 

But an adequate idea may be formed, of the consequences 

resulting from the feudal privileges, even among the gentry 

and lower nobility, \f^ recurring to Blackstcuie ; the most 

abridged, 2»id at the same time, the most forcible de^crip- 

tiati <rf that tyranny that I have ever met with. He ob-» 

serves — " the families of all our nobility suid gentry, grpan^ 

ed under the intolerable burdens, which, (m consequence 

of th^ fiction adopted after the conquest) were introduced 

and laid upon them bv the subtlety and &iesse of the Kor« 

man Lawyers. For besides the escutages lox which they 

were liable in dcfectof personal attendance, which, howevefi 

were assessed bv themselves in parliament, they might be 

caHed upon by the king or lord paramount for aidz^ whoie* 

ver his eldei^ son was to be knighted, or bis eldest daugb* 

ter manied : not to forget the ransom of his own person* 

The peer, on the death of his ancestor, if of fell age, was 

plundered of the first emoluments arising from his inhe-» 

ritance, by way of relief 2inA primer seisin ; and, if under 

age, of the whole of his estate during infancy. And then, 

as Sir Thomas Smith v^ feelingly complains, " when be 

^'came to his own, after be wasoutof war^^Ai^, hiswood^ 

." decayed, houses Men down, stock wasted and gone, lands 

** let forth and ploughed to be barren,'' to reduce hin^ still 

ferther, hewasyettopay half a year's profit asa^itif forsuin^ 

out his li'ocry ; and also the price and value of bis marriage^ 

if he refused sudi wife as his lord and guardian had barter- 

cd for, and imix)sed upon him ; or twice that v^ue, if he 

married another woman. Add to this, the untimely and 

expensive honor of knighthood^ to make \m poverty more 

completely splendid. And when by these deduction, )u5 

fortune was so sliattered and mined, that perhaps he wa$ 

oblig^ to sell his patrimoi^, he l^ not even that po<^pri^. 

rilcge alJo'.ved him, without paj^ing an exorbitant -fine for a 
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license of alienation." — This being the sitiiation of the no-' ' 
bilitv and gentry of Ejigland, where the feudal system wras 
mila, compared with its bloody ferocity, and stem rigour, 
on the continent of Europe, to what misery and degradation 
must the lower orders in society have been reduced ! Ac- 
cordingly, we shall find that the sufferings of the nobility and 
gentry were light indeed, compared to the brutal debasement 
to which the unhappy peasantry were reduced. There ne- 
ver has been imposed by the policy or barbarity of man, a 
slavery so complicated and degrading as that which arose 
out of the feudal system. The condition of our negroes is 
infinitely superior to the villein, or bondsman pf Europe. 
They were the property of their lords, and either attached 
to the soil of the barony, or the person of the baron; they 
were transferrable in like manner as our slaves; if they rail 
away, or were stolen, they were recoverable in the same 
way ; they were incapable of acquiring property ; of giving 
testimony against a freeman ; were obliged to shave their 
heads, as a mark of servitude ; and although in England 
rape and murder were the only excesses to which the lord 
of the manor could not carry his power, yet on the conti- 
tinent a baron might violate the person of his female slave, 
with impunity ; it was indeed one of their privileges, (and 
this was also the case in Scotland) to have the first night's 
enjoyment whenever their bondswomen married.* But al- 
though the baron of England, had not the power of mur- 
dering his vassals, it was otherwise in many parts of the 
continent ; and particularly in France. In some districts, 
they were used in carriages, instead of cattle ; were com- 
pelled to pass whole nights in preventing the frogs from 
disturbing the sleep of their lords ; were obliged to feed 
and maintain his dogs ; and, in certain cantons^ after the 
sports of the chasey the. baron had tlie privilege of ripping o- 
pen the bellies of his slaves^ to bat f be hisjeet in their reeking 
btmels ! Such w-as the condition of the lower classes in 
France, previous to the revolution. Incapable of acquir- 
mg or possessing j&r<7/?^r/y/ deprived by the cruel destiny 
of their birth, of the blessings of liberty ; the honor of their 
females, and the It'nes of all were equally e:cposed to the 
brutality and cruelty of their Lords ! 
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* " I cannot learn," fays Blackstonc* " that ever this custom prevailed in 
England, though it certainly did in Scotland, (under the name of nurchedt or 
mafcheta) till aboliihed by Malcolm Ul.'^ \ 
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In conclusion, it wiW be sufficient to observe, Aat at one 
mighty sweep, this old and terrible fabric of servitude, mi- 
sery and death, was e&ced from the civil institutions of 
France. Her territory is " liberated from feudal bondage^' 
and her " a^culture is unfettered by ecclesiastical imposts.'^ 
Every man in France is a free citizen ; all the property is 
held in fee simple, as with us ; banndites^franc-Jiefs^ cor- 
xeesj gi'uerieSj and main mortes are abolished. Contribu- 
' tions are levied in ai> equitable proportion ; the adminis- 
tration of justice is no longer venal ; and, " notwithstand- 
ing some of the wanton and capricious freaks which ever 
follow in the train of absolute power, personal safety esid 
private property are much more safe than before."* 

S 

Richmond^ September!, 1804. 

* StephcDs's wan of the French Revolution. 



NUMBER V. 

On the AMERICAN GENIUS. 

PART I. 

X HERE is not a country on the face of the globe, to uhich 
nature has been more bountiful than to the United States. 
The felicity of our situation and the diversified blessings 
we enjoy, have been the theme of panegjTic, until it is'np 
longer possible to advance a new idea, or to modify an old 
one, so as to give it an appearance of novelty. Without 
entering on a minute repetition of tl^ose advantages of soil, 
climate, productions, and remoteness from the Eastern con- 
tinent, which seem to promise us an eternity of happiness \ I 
shall confine my present remarks to tho$e moralcauses which 
are intimately connected with the character of a nation. 

Europeans have sometimes accused America of a pover- 
ty of genius and weakness of intellect, which place her 
much behind the ancient world ; and even the enlightened 
BufTon has adopted the idea that nature is more feeble in her 
efforts, in the Western tlian in the Eastern hemispheire. 
The charge itself is a proof that European sagacity is still 
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'to from having attained its peifection. Jt eocM oidy have 
beeii dictated bf im iBiberal fn-eferenceof the soil on whidh 
tve }iave been accident^y oast, sadacontemptfcM- all other 
liatic»is whose habks, mimners, and improyements, are 
90t shniiffl- to those of our own constiy . A philanthrc^ist will 
(mise, hcfote he consign to oblivion^ fairest portion of 
our ^kmet ; and a phitoso^her wiS fi»*get that he has any 
-ttthtt- country than ftte Globe itsetf, whiie Ifc jM^cfis witj^ 
Ardent gaze the mysteries <rf nature. If we cast our eyes 
over the map of Araeriica, we ^all perceive that nature has 
hot merdy consulted its convenience or happiness m the 
-distribixtion of her &vare ; she has done more; she has put 
forth all her ^strcngth, and erectted monumeats to .her owit 
dory. She has worked on a scale of grandeur and magni- 
ncence, before which theboa^ed pt-omgies of Europe hide 
lEbeir diminislied lieads. Where will Europe shew Jier 
Andes which heave their show-capt summits above the 
clouds ? Whae are her /tnzazon and -LnPktta^ which would 
be regarded as fabuloufi, did not authentic history attest 
them ? Where will she exhibit lakes like those of Canada, 
which connected wi^ each other and wlt^ the ocean, bind 
all the Northern part of thisgreat continent in one indisso- 
luUe commercial chain? Tne inost enthu^astic admirers 
of European excellence must shrink from this comparison ; 
and so .rar must acknowledge that nature is here at least as 
bold in her sketches and as vigorous in her productions as 
on the Eastern Continent. 

.When diese truths. present themselves to our minds with 
irresistible force, are we to conclude that the hand wluchhas 
lavished such unequalled favors, has penuriously withheld 
the mwc estimable endowments, of the niind and the heart? 
Has a paradise been^ven to degenerate souls who are insen- 
sible to its charms? Is not the mirid of the American suffi- 
cient! v expanded to take in these vast objects in all their 
magnitude and sublimity ? I will not insult my countrymen 
by addressing the question to them. I perceive a glow of 
indignation on every cheeky and, while I write, 1 feel it 
difficult to suppress my own. But it will be a more instruc- 
tive task to examine tne basis of these exalted pretensions; 
to pay the just tribute of deference and homage to European 
superiority, if it should be established by investigation ; or 
to render to the insulted American the honors \mch nature 
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has conferred upon him, but whkh human ignorance has 
vainly endeavoured to obscure. 

It has beeit a question of endless ^culation among the 
curious, at what time America was peopled, and whether her 
inhabitants are her own offspring, or emigrants from the old 
continent. If we are to suppose America coeval with the 
world, and that she became peopled as soon as the other 
parts of the earth, we may be asked with triumph, upon 
what prkieiple we are to account for her vast inferiority in 
intellectual improvement ? Why did the adventurous bands 
of enlightenpd Europe, who first explored our shores, jBnd 
the native American, naked, ignorant and ferocious ? Upon 
the supposition of equal talents and equal advantages of soil 
and climate, we may be told, that we have a right to ex- 
pect aii equalprogression in the arts and sciences in any gi- 
ven time, llie same causes must always produce the same 
eiFects. If the American genius had been equal to the Eu- 
ropean, it ought in the same lapse of years to have explor- 
ed as many sciences, invented as many arts, and humanized 
and polished manners in an equal degree. 

This reasoning is at first sight specious and imposing ; 
but cannot withstand the test of rigid enquiry. I shall as- • 
sume the hypothesis most disadvantageous to my position ; 
that America is as old and has been as long peojiled as Eu- 
rope, Asia or Africa. I shall also make the comparison, 
with the most enlightened part of the old world. When I 
select Europe for tins purpose, it ought not however to be 
forgotten, that the arts and sciences have not originated m ith 
her, but have sprung up in Asia ; from thence have been 
transplanted to the southern parts of Europe, and by veiy 
slow degrees have spread themselves into more Northern 
climates. It is also worthy of remark, that thc^e countries 
into which the sciences were first received, where they 
were most patronized, aftd flourished with richest luxuri- 
ance, arc now the gloomy residence of want, ignorance 
and despotisnu. 

Whoever has observed the prog;i'ess of tlie human mind, 
must have perceived that its first struggles with ignorance 
are alwavs more painful and difiicult, than its subsequent ef- 
forts, fhe steps by which we ascend fi-om discovery to 
discovery, from science tp_science, are short, gradual, natu- 

G 
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ral and ca^y. But to leap at once from absolute ignorance 
even to the humblest rudiment of knowledge, is indeed an 
Herculean tiisk; and more frequently results from lucky 
accident, than any effort of the mind. This remark, which . 
is here applied to the general progress of mankind in the ca- 
reer of improvement, is exemplified and fully established, 
by their advances in every particular science. Until the 
beginning of die eighteenth century, the world had adopted . 
the ideas of Aristotle on all metaphysical suWects, and it 
would have been blasphemy to have daunted their ortho- 
doxy. Locke explored the inlets of the understanding, and 
explained some of its processes ; and what has* been die 
consequence ? Within th^ course of one century a galaxy 
of illustrious philosophers have arisen, who seem to have left 
scarcely any thing to be discovered hereafter. jEor many 
ages astronomers had vibrated from one absurdity to ano- 
tlier, which were all at length swallo'wed up in the vortices of 
Df ^cartes ; a greater absux^dity than all the rest. Newton . 
appeared ; recalled the mind from its devious eccentric 
track ; gave it 2i projectile impulse, and taught it to move 
in the orbit of truth. The world has not since produced a 
Newton ; but a thousand humble followers have arisen, 
who have' carried the science of astronomy beyond the ut- 
.most llmittJ, which even his jetherial genius could reach. 
These examples are sufficient to establish the position, ?//a/ 
the first step in the progress of the human mind is the most 
difficulty and that when this is cMaiiied^ all the rest will natu- 
rally follow. 

If these propositions are correct, it will follow that when 
\\^ compare two nations with each other, we should first en-* 
quire m nether their situations have been equally auspicious 
to their gaining this frst step, and whether untou^ard cir- 
ca mstarices have occurred to retard their progress after- 
wards. I shall endeavour to shew, that the superiority 
which Europe has enjoyed over savage America, results, in 
£ict, from tlie fortuitous circumstances which attended her 
firot settlement, by which she was enabled both to make an 
earlier advance in science, and to pursue her discoveries to 
a greater extent. 

Greece was inhabited by savage and barbarous tribes, 
wlien the Phoeaiicians, a people of Asiia, sent forth colonies 
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^o took up their abode, within her bosom. These colo- 
iiists carried with them the arts of the mother country, 
which were indeed very incoi^iderable in themselves, but 
highly important, as I have already shewn, as they related to 
the future progress of their possessors. We know but lit- 
tie of Phoenicia, or whether she derived her knowledge front 
others or gave birth to it herself. But whatever was tlie 
mode by which she acquired it, we may presume tliat it re- 
sulted from nearly the same causes which conspired to pre<- 
serte, enlarge and ripen it, after it was transferred to the 
Greeks. As this period is more within the compass of his- 
tory, our conclusions from it will be more just and accurate,. 
thaw from any prior aera. 

These colonists, small in number ; surrounded by nu- 
merous bands of hostile barbarians ; and unable to occupy 
ati extensi^'^e territory, contracted themselves within the 
walls of cities, together with a small margin of laud around 
them. As population encreased,' this l^d became insuffi- 
cient for their support, and hence they were driven to the 
invention of new arts ; hence tliey resorted to commerce as 
a mode of procuring subsistence ; hence in^iny turned their 
enquiries into the walks of literature, and gave to Greece 
her splendid pre-eminence over the nations of antiquity. 
' Greece lost her liberties, but retained her science. The 
barbarians who came to despoil her of her wealth, carried 
off also a more precious treasure, of whose value they were 
unconscious, the seeds- of learning and the sublime specu- 
lations of ethicks, which required only time to germinate 
itnd mature. The rifled flower faded and expired ; but its 
5%veets were hoarded up by the industrious plunderers, to 
become the sources of a moi-e permanent delight. The hu- 
man mind, which had flowed like a majestic river through 
the favoured soil of Greece, and dispensed its blessings 
around, now changed its channel, and by this melancholy 
alluvion, left its ancient bed a naked, dreary and sterile de* 
sert. It happened, fortunately for Europe, that all the 
counti'ies into which literature was introduced after the ruin 
and subjugation of the Grecian states, were limited like 
them in extent of teiTitoiy, abounding in inhabitants, and 
conden^d within the dinicnsioiis of single cities. The ne- 
cessary consequence of populous communities, is, tliat a di- 
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vision of labour should take place, which tn&llibly leadg ta 
excellence in all the arts whidi embellish life, as well as in 
those which mimster to ^ ^vants of men. The Arcadian 
scenes of rural life may be the residence of peace, simplici* 
ty, innocence and ha{^iness ; but it is in the collision of ' 
towns, that the human energies are called forth, and the ha* 
man mind swelb into gigantic statui'e. It is in towns that 
the arts and sciences receive their birth ; and there also 
Aey are carried to perfection. Rome assumed the wreath 
of the muses which had been plucked fix)m the brow of 
Greece ; and she in 'her turn resigned it to the Northern 
barbarians who have founded the pnesent pdifical societies 
of Europe. From this rapid review of the progress crfieani- 
ing, it appears, that Europe waspeculkrly happy, first, in 
having received the germs of literature from another coun-- 
try ; and secondly, in having them deposited in eities,; 
which like hot-beds quickened their growth. 

The situation of America was the reverse of all this. A 
country of unbounded extent ; possessing spontaneously 
ev^r}'^ species of wholesome aliment ; its forests filled with 
those animals which invite man to the chace ; these appa^ 
rent advantages of nature are the real causes of the retar- 
dation of the human intellect in America. None of those 
causes existed which could compelii^ American to take 
tha^m ste^s toward? improvem^t ; and men are on- 
ly to be driven from ignorance by the strong arm of ue^ 
cessity^r 

America it is true was occupied, like ancient Greece, by 
inhospitable and ferocious tribes. But this circumsiance 
could only induce them to remove farther from each other, 
which an unbounded continent enabled them to perform, 
without limitation. Nor should it be forgotten that uni- 
form experience tells us, that there is a certain fascination 
in the wild and unrestrained state of nature, which would 
forever deter men from the yoke of civilization, did not ne- 
cessitj'^ entame them. 

Z. 
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NUMBER VI. 

ON THE BUILDING ' OF TOfFNS. 

Mr, Voljiey, in his " View of the soil andCUipate of tik 
yjiited Stajtes,'' has indulged the sarcasm so peculiar to him, 
in making strictures, on tTbie diet of the people of America*. 
In the present number I must be permitted to relate the ob* 
nervations of a foreigner of another country, on a subject not 
less important to the health and comfort of our citizens,r 
than the composition of our '' gravies," He, howeveri; 
cannot be charged witli '* requiting hospitality by publisMng. 
calumnies," It is true, the remarks were his, but th^y 
were colloquial ; the blame, then, of making them public^ 
attaches exclusively to me, and I know but Uuk of the tern* 
per of my countrymen, if they are not always as willing to 
receive useful and improving hints, as they are unwilling to 
bear with impunity disgusting and unqu^^ed censures. 

On an c(ppressively hot day, in the course'df thepresent 
summer, chance threw me into the company of an English* 
man, who had lately arrived in this country. The conver-. 
sation naturally turned towards the weather, and I was for- 
cibly struck with the observations of the stranger. 

'* When I embarked for this country (said he) I figured 
to myself the happiness of your citizens, so completely e- 
mapcipated from the despotic laivs of Europe. I did lurt 
anticipate that, when that great end was accomplished, thq 
people of an independent coimtry would remaiai subject to 
the still more despotic customs of their mother country. I 
did suppose that the freedom and independence of iashions 
and manners would soon follow the freedom and indepen-^ 
dence of your political station; for it appears to me asna**' 
tural tliat a youth of eighteen should clothe himself in the 
habiliments, and assume the prop of his grand-fa&er of four^ 
score, as that a young continental nation should imitate the 
fashions qi an old and insular country. 

'' How strange! that notwithstanding your great freedom 
of enquiry,, and nctv* ithstanding the ^nual recurrence of a 
pestilential disease in your larger towns, (which always oc- 
turs in the hottest v, eather too) you have not bestowed more 
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attention on the subject of constnicting t(njcn-houses^ in such 
a manner as to render them as cool and healtliy as possible. 
And still more strange ! that the subject of planning your 
towns with the view of attaimngthe same end, has occupied 
no part of your reflections on public improvements* It 15 
admitted by all that the diseases of hot weatiier are more nu- 
merous and more fatal in your Atlantic towns> than those of 
cold : does it not follow then, tliat the sti'ucture of your 
houses, and the plans of your towns, should be as ^rell a- 
dapted to exclude the heats of summer, as a due reference 
to tl\e cold of winter will allow *? To effect this, is k not es- 
sential to keep the scorching rays of the sun at as g^eat a 
distance as possible, by trees, porticoes or thick walls, and 
to admit the heated air as sparingly as possible through 
small apertures ? It has often been remarked, that " in the 
religious and castellated forms of Gothic architecture," th^ 
apartments are infinitely cooler than in the modem fashionable 
edifices. In them the walls ^re exceedingly thick, and the 
windows too small to admit a sufficiency of light for ordina- 
r}; purposes. That stile of building has been abandoned in 
England, because their climate being an msular and humid 
one, the sunbeams are ever hailed as a welcome gueijt ; but 
in the southern parts of Europe, where the sun's faiflu- 
cnce, as in your's, is powerfully opprcssve, castles are the 
abodes ijifinitely preferred. In Sj^ain, where they have not 
the advantage of the " castellated form," they have a very 
simple mode of keeping their apartments cool, by opening 
the windows at night to admit the cool air, and closing the 
shutters in the morning to exclude the hot air. Even this 
precaution, however is not taken in America. Your apart- 
ments, with four or six large windows, often without shutters, 
exhibit a verj^ good model of a receptacle for exotic$ of tli^ 
vegetable kingdom, but are surely not very well calculated to 
promote the pleasimible sensations of a human being. "" No 
one can enjoy more than I do, tlie " life-infusing air'* of 
morning ; but it would be almost as rational to invite a 
stream of the Syroc of Italy or the S)Tnoon of the Afi-ican 
desert, as a cuiTcnt of your ** tainted air" passing over 
a pavement heated even to inflammation by the npon-day 
sun." 

Our Englishman ccMiceiving that his argument was so fur 
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e«^blished (for it was difficult to controvert his facts) pur* 
sued the course of moral reasoners, who extend their prin- 
ciples from man to those collections of men denominated 
nations^ in extending his arguments from one house to 
those collections of houses denominated tovans. 

" If it be admitted (continued he) that cold be a nega- . 
tive quality, or nothing more than the absence of heat, T 
pfesumethat die greater portion of shade, or in other words, 
the smaller the portion of solar rays felling on your streets, 
the cooler wiU be your towns. Thi$, I take for. granted, 
is precisely upon the same principle that the night is cooler 
than the day ; a fact which, I believe, stands undisputed. 
Without reflecting, however, on the difference of climate, 
you as servilely imitate the English in the plan of your towns, 
as in the padding of your coats or the stuffing of your cravats. 
There J wide streets and low houses are proper, because in - 
a moist and northern climate it is essential to admit tlie sun- 
beams as copiously as possible, — Here^ narrow streets and 
high houses are proper, because in a dry and soutliem cli- 
mate it is essential to exclude the sun-beams as completely » 
as possible. In order to effect this, two different modes 
may l^e recommended : the one perhaps more convenient, 
the other certainly more beautiiul. The first consisting 
chiefly of alleys^ the second o^ piazzas or coUonadcs. 

** In the first mode, there might be two descriptions of 
streets : the one for carriages of all kinds, the other exclu- 
sively for pedestrians. The streets for carriages might be 
sufficiently wide for three to pass, and would require no 
foot pavements ; and along these might be ranged all the 
wholesale stores and warehouses. The other streets would 
only be narrow alleys smoothly paved, into which the dwel- 
ling houses and retail stores might open. Upon tliisplan . 
there w ould be an immense raying in the expense of pave- . 
ment, and these passages would be much more agreeable 
than wide streets, owing to the constant shade of the hou- . 
ses on each side, and the cun'ent of cookdav: diat must rush 
dirough them in tlie summer season. In Edinburgh there 
are many of these alleys opening into wide streets, and a3 . 
the nif becomes heated and rarified in the latter, its place is . 
supplied by a cuiTent ti;rough the fanner, v/hich passes, in 
a wann day, with such velocity as lo Ikj coinparcd to the o* 
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person of the blow-pipe. In China, I am infiirmed, thejr 
improve on the plan of narrow aBeys, by spreading matts 
over them, from the tops of the houses, during the heat of 
the Aty. That this plan is more healthful too, we have the 
testimony of the most emment physicians of Paris, who as- 
sert that in the old p^l of that city, where the houses are so 
high and the streets so narrow as never to be my, the inha- 
bitants are more healthy in summer^ than those of the otKer 
ports of the city, notwithstanding their poverty and frith, 
which are powo'ftilly exciting causes of cusease. In addi- 
tion to these advantages, it is certainly as easy and as cheap 
to keep narrow streets clean as wide ones, and Vvhat- 
ever filtE may be carelesdy left on them is surel)'^ much less 
liable to putrefaction from the absence of the sun's rays. 
It will be remembered that streets are only intended as pass- 
ways from one place to another, and are only used as places 
of rendezvous fw business or pleasure, where there arc no 
porticoes or public squares. Public gardens or squares 
should never be dispensed with in any tou'n, for when laid 
out with taste they not only embellish the appearance of tlie 
town itself, but afeo, by inviting to exercise companies of 
both sexes, unquestionably contribute greatly to the health 
and sociabilitv of the inhabitants. 

" Here sufermeto express my astonishment (observed 
the stranger) at the apathy which pervades the citizens of 
Richmond in their neglect of the Capitol square. Although 
there are several wealthy gentlemen residing on the confines 
of tliis square, whose dwellings would be highly ornamented 
by its improvement ; although the citizens below the hill 
liave not a spot to which they can send their children to 
take the air ; although there is no such place as ^Promencdej 
to which persons of both sexes can resort for society/ and for 
exercise ; although the town would be so much embel- 
lished by surrounding the Capitol ^vith trees— not one 
effort is mad-c towards effecting this desirable object. It is 
difficult to calculate the advantages to society by such a place 
of resort. You must permit me to say that you do not oc- 
cupy at present tlle most elevated rank on tJi::: scale o{ refined 
society. The sexes are sever'd. l>e men fiequent tlic 
Gapitol, the Post Office, the Ta>.er:ts, and the Bai bacues. 
The women remarn at home,- or visit each at her in. neigh- 
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booriioodEs;^^ tis if fwr town n^^ laid out ia lit^ cantons* 
A public garden would olften bring together ^nd make ac- 
fpiainited pertms; of boA sexes, who now scarcely exchange 
i word wth each other* The pleasures of social mtercourse 
ihight fhue- be dai^ enjoyed without the trouble or parade 
ofjbrfhal rmts. 

*' If, however^ (continued the communicative English- 
^fian) t^ prejudices of your country so fiir prevail as to re* 
jcctllieplspi of narrow streets, 1 Would recommend a se- 
ecmd HKxte, which dthougli not in my bpinion so well a- 
daptl^ t6^^a warm climate, has many adv^ta^es over your 
present mode, and wb^ild certainly be infinitely more beau- 
tifuFi I mean that of Piazzas, or Coflonades* In all your 
towns which haye tome under my observation, the side- 
ways or foot-pavements are about mleen feet wide, by which 
die streets ane rendered thirty feet wider than they would 
otherwise be. If then, the houses were projected these fif- 
teen feet on each side over the street and supported by arches 
as at the Piazza of our Covent-Garden, or on columns as 
ih die Rue des Cohiranes at Paris, you would of couree 
have ybur streets thirty fept narrower and the same space 
Vithm the Piazza whichyou now have for side-wallks. , This 
|)lah has the double advantage of iricreasihg the shade of the 
streets by approximating the hotises, and of protecting the 
|)ersons engaged in business from the oppression of the mid- 
day summer's sun, and tiie ifacle)nency of the winter's 
jstonui" I. 

NUMBER VlL 



py THE ILZirSWNS OF FANCr. 

iN O single feculty of the mind affords materials for such 
various ami curious disquisition as the fancy, or imaginati- 
on. The metaphysidiaii views it as the mimic of the senses, 
whose fiinctions it sometifnes 6o aptly performs, as to im- 
pose on the mind fiction for truth. In thus substituting 
the f)ictures w images 61 its own creation, for those of na*. 
tttfe, he perceives that it only separates or combines those 
ideas^ which were imparted by the senses and reposited in 
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tlie memory : That it can generate no simple idea, but i^ 
merely the intellectual artificer who makes a fabrick of tte 
materials with which it is furnished, by the senses. In the 
course of his enquiry into the priiKiples of its operation, he 
Js astonished to find that even this power of separating of 
combining has its limits ; and that, with all the seeming ir<> 
regular and discursive movements of the &ncy, there «re 
but two or three natural relations, which as /;o»f volanstth 
al)ieit to pass^om om rerion of thought to another; and 
that the mind can never shift itself firom idea to idea,, unless 
there is proximity of time or place, resetnblqncey or contrast 
between them. Thus this lively feculty, whose anomalies 
seemed at first view to defy the powers of human inves.tiga- 
tion, is found to act upon principles at once regular, simple^ 
and few. Difierent persons possess in different degrees the 
power of perceiving wliat is contiguous in time or place, and 
what is like or unlike; according to which degrees they are 
said " to have an active, or a duU, imagination,^' and some- 
^ times, " to possess, or to want, fimcy." 

Since eloquence and poetry oyfc their highest ornaments 
id the imagination, it naturaltyi^ecomes one of the principal 
topics of literary criticism. As it is the object of the orator 
to persuade, and of the poet to please, the critic considers 
the fency merely as an instrument for these purposes, and 
derives a set of rules fi-om the laws of our nature, by which 
he ascertains the fitness of the means to the ends. He pmnts 
out where a looseshould be given to the native impetuosi- 
ty of the imagination, and where its unlicensed sallies should 
be curbed : shews what passages possess, liie awful gran- 
deur op-the sublime, and what the attractive loveliness of 
beauty, and distinguishes those picturt s of fancy which are 
dissonant to nature from those which are hit off in. the spirit 
of her finest models. In a word, guided at one and the 
same time by the most liberal feelings of the heart, and the 
nicest dictates of reason, he praises or blames the works of 
imagination according to the judgment of taste. 

Nor is this busy faculty ujiworthy the consideration of 
the moralist. Our desires and aversions either derive new. 
vigor from the imagination or owe their existence to it aU 
together. It is sometimes theaJ: parent and always their 
nurse. By its extensive influence over our pleasures and 
our pains it goes far towards regulating oi^r moral conductj 
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tad according to the direcdon it may^take, glt'es birth to 
Ae sublimest heroism or the most umiatural depravity. 

To shew thfe fall extent of its infiuence on human happt- 
Btess would lead ihe into tod wide a field of moral and me- 
tijJtysical speculation ; but as a branch of the subject, I put^ 
pose to shew how much it tends to substitutie falshcod for 
truth, by criumeratiiig some <rfthe most €H^inary illusions 
of fancy; in Which enumeration, the examples are cither 
the result of my own observations, or are believed to be in 
strict mialogy with the acknowledged principles of human 
nature. 

Sometimes the suggestions of the imagination are mista- 
ken for those of the memory. This propensity is almost al- 
ways to be perceived in children of very tender years. They 
prattle of visits they never made ; repeat conversations they 
neveriieard, and describe objects they never saw; all this too; 
without the smallest consciousness of falshood. The same 
predominance of fancy over memory is occasionally seen in 
grouTi persons who deal much in narrative. The foible of 
these people never fails to incur the contempt of the world^ 
and is generally imputed to vanity ; but where.it is united 
to a character others ise irreproachable, as I have sometimes 
seen it, it is fair to presume that it proceeds from an imbe- 
cility of thb mind rather than obliquity of the heart. Every 
man who watches the operations of his intellect, must have 
discovered that he occasionally had formed Vinew associati- 
on of ideas at the very time he thinks he is merely rctracir^ 
an association j&r^i;i(7w^^ formed. 

Women have always been observed to have livelier ima* 
ginations than men. A natural consequence of this supe- 
rior facility of associating ideas, is, thqr are less accurate 
in reciting niatters of fact. Not only the merits of a favor- 
ite, the splendor of an exhibition, or the horrors of a cala« 
mity, are exaggerated by the force of their imaginations, 
but what consists in mere number and quantity is apt to be 
encreased or diminished by the same c^use. One lady, boast- 
ing of the beaux who have led her daughter out to dance, 
will convert twelve into twenty ; while mi envious neigh- 
bour by an opposite deception, will diminish the number 
to five or six : and yet both of these ladies may be innocent 
of voluntary falsehood. The feet is that each listened to 
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iiiA fiaytggestioxiidf &tMcy i|^|uch wms mptt agiwabfe to bef 
feelings. 

I onoe kxKSw tw^ ladies d^^ite, ^mi at leagth het^ on 
ifae height cf ftheir respective gtdtoit^, who ^mt^ y&y wfl 
^nown to bo<h. The gent lejaaea turned out to be ^ eqwl 
beight, but eadb lady had bwa dojlfideiit^ her owa &vo- 
lite was at leaist two inches tsdler^than the^tfier* 

Veiy ardent lovers (have obs^red ^t whe& &ej fit^ 
ffiet after a long aqxffatkm, thejr M^ d49a[]f>oiiitQd in^ead^ 
other's ^j^iearaQce. It is bee^u^ the^ictu^ of the b^ve^ 
object wa^ not in the mind merely as memory had dfawa 
It— 'imagination had superadded the colors of her own bright 
pencil. 

Sometimes we see the imagination so lively, so complete, 
ly master of the mind, that it prevafls over the plain and di- 
rect communications of the senses. 

On occasion of a riot, Gov. C of New- York, put 

himselfatthehead of a chosen party to quefl the tumult. 
The sword he cairied was by scmie accident broken off 
near the hilt. With tfiis ifragment in his hand he pushed 
on, gnd cndeavoi^-ed to force his way thmu^ the crowd. 
One man feeling th^ jprcssure of the mutilated weapon, lodk-^ 
ed back, and fixing his eyes on the spot, exclaimed " a 
dead man,^' and fell senseless on the ground, under a tem- 
porary conviction that he was run through the body. 

Major H, whose life Was spent in miscliievous waggery, 
having given a stroUmg fiddler some liqupr, pressed him to 
repeat his draught with great earnestness. By winks and 
nods to the bystanders, suspicions were artfully excited in 
thefoc^ fiddler — atlengdilbe Wafiltoldwidi a fece of gravity 
and coi^leaoe Ihtt he had ^al^en an emetic which would be 
good fexr his heatth. Warm w^er was according pr^- 
red, and the credulous son of Or|dieus was made to vo^ 
mit ^ kttlf by the ener^ c^ his own imagmadon as he 
could have been by the mx*t powerful (kugs of phar- 
maey. 

A ^]i6g[^fma& lyftd j^^ once viewing the 

fiice ^iKe Ml m^on. I'he young woman was clear she 
saw in it the figure of a yaur^ man ; but the fether rebuking 
d)e daughter for not seeing a chzinhy ^scyn, *^ why child, 
donH you see ihe steeple ?'* 

To OTiSnary psdates good wine at the table cf 9 pcK>r man 



w3l aeete InA, :tfadQi£iiarjr i*iM at liieiiouse of a cefm- 
tedepkore» hasatnostiexqaisiteflsronr. 

^^ itweU tvitfa gieat emphaaisontiaar prettif^ feces. 

Persons who feel a dread of apparitioos need but Aeeir 
mith a ivlnte cofwor Enen gai^nen^ and ifaeir fiMsy so^Aes 
t^tever is ivw^dng to ooi!R[^ea pictiB?e^f liornv^-^ves 
k form, ccdor, motiDn, nay even a distinct and aitknlale 
taice« <Sbo8ts vinere never yet scefo by <diose ^irho did not 
pi»e9«n]riy erttertain a dne»d ts-laelief of t^^ 
^ When WSkes^tras in ^tst zemdiof his pepniarity, ime cf 
his :tiidst endmtsiaEidc feniale admirers tnrould not admit that 
he si^ynnted. Ykildaiig to the eS^t of a neuter inspection, 
i^i«|]fiedtoha:trittiii^bBntadv£S'sary, ^^ Well, I am sunr 
if it is so, he squints no more than a gentleman oogiat 
todo*'^ 

Thewretch whofaas been i6r years the heipfess^ctiBt^ 
^sease, has imagmcd himself ctcred by thetouchof anirapfi 
bo^iti : and tsn one occasion i icnew a fhemaatic patieat 
U^bt ^ci^ched with a quill (imposed on him for one of 
Perkins's points) till he was able ^' to taiie op has bed^ioA 
walk." 

It is a similar illusion of &ncy which procures the readv 
, sale of the nostrums of empirics, and Vouches with sudi 
grateiul zeal for the cui^es they have wrought. 

Jugglers and ventriloquists owe their success chiefly to 
the deluded imaginations of thdr beholders. 

H}T)ochondria, delirium, and tnadness, dwni^Temotely 
caused by corporeal disease, are the immediate effects erf an 
imagination stimulated to preternatural vigour. 

The felse promises of hope are nothing but the judg* 
ment led astray by the imagination. — 'Ambition derives ita 
Strang^ irom one specks of mentai illusion, and avaiice 
from another. Jealousy, envy, revenge, n^ke the isu^ 
nation convert beauty into deformity and virtue into yite, 
while love, pity, and admiration^ cause an opposite loaei^* 
morphosis. When party spirit runs high, the same essay« 
the same speech is thought tohave or to want merit, accord* 
ing to the sentiments they express. This prejudice, as it is 
commonly called, crthis illusdon.of&acy, is often extend- 
ed most ludiciously to the cut of a coat, tlie.air of a popular 
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song^ or cveu tea color that happens to be thel^adge of a 
party. A few years smce a black cape probably irfteo ex* 
cited nk>re horror in Paris than a street munter; and I veri* 
ly bdieve that some zealous partizans am<mg oursdvc^ haves 
thought, the very Rainbow hideonsfrom its ttsembimice to 
the tricoior of France, 

If imagination is capable not only of substitatif^ its own 
copies of the perceptions of sense &r those of memory^ 
but even of cheating us out of these perceptions lliemselves;, 
how much and l^w often must it pervert the judgment ! 
How liable is ever}^ cham of reasoning to be turned this or 
that way from the right line of truth, wbca every link is so 
likely to be distorted ! Few are tlie opinioats we can fiirm 
which are not connected with some sentiment of pleasure or 
pain, and these seiitiments are always nourished more <»rle$s 
by fancy. 

Let these considerations teach charity and moderation to 
zeakte of every description, and let theim recollect tlmt the 
opinions of whose truth they have the deepest conviction, if 
tiicy were formed when the mind was much excited by feel- 
ing, are less likely to be the demtmstrations of reasm than 
this illusions of/anfy^ ,^ 



NUMBER VIIL 

TR UTH AND ELO X^E NCE. 
AN ALLEGORY. 

In the first ages of the world, Vice, it is said, was un- 
known among Hoq sons of men* The descendants of our 
first parents, for many generations, spent their days in tlie 
enjoyment of those tranquU and pure pleasures, which 
spring from innocence and love, and from gratitude to the 
beneficent beings, by whom these blessings were bestowed. 
The earth was then watered by innumerable streams, and 
covered with perpetual verdure. The forests were, filled 
with lofty and majestic trees, whose shade invited to medi- 
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tatioo or rcfoat ; wfaHe <m their ^nde-spread branches the 
feathered choir dii^yed the beauties of their plumage, and 
warbled throughout the day, either songs of joy, or solicita- 
^QDs to love. The fields and meadows were embellished 
l^ countless flon^rs, difiiisii^ firs^rance through the air; 
and produced, thou^ not spontaneously, yet in abundance^ 
those nourishii^ fiiiits, which imparted beauty to wcnnen, 
and health md strenc^th toman. This was indeed the gol- 
den Bgt : and the cefestial beings contemplating the felicity 
which was enjoyed below, deigned sometimes to assume a 
human shape, and for a time, to make their abode on 
earth, apiong the wise and happy mortals who then possess- 
ed it. But &er the lapse of many centuries, man became 
tired of the pleasures which he had so long been permitted 
to enjoy. The Daemon of selfishness, escaping from the 
gulph of Tartarus, to which ages before, by a council of the 
GodSt he had been condemneid, found his way to the habita- 
tions of men, and soon seduced the greater part of the hu- 
man race fi*om the allegiance which they owed to their celes- 
tial bene&ctors. The enemies of the invader were firm, and 
for a long time maintained an unequal conMct ; but they 
were finally oveipowered by numbers, and almost entirely 
destroyed. From that time the Gods renounced all inter- 
coui^ with men, and left the earth and its inhabitants, a 
prey to those physical and moral evils which havesince ne- 
ver ceased to afflict them. 

Am(»i^ those who had exerted, themselves to oppose 
this humiliating revolution, Truth and Eloquence had borne 
the most conspicuous part. 

Truth and Eloquence^ it has been sometimes said, were 
of celestial origin. But this opinion is not correct. Truth 
was the legitimate daughter of Labor and Wisdom, the 
most venerable amoxi^ the inhabitants of the antedeluvian 
world. Amidst the confusion and crimes, which induced 
the Gods to abandon the eartli. Labor had been seized by 
the partisans of Selfishness, beaten with many stripes, load- 
ed with cbsuns, and compelled to toil for the benefit of others. 
Wisdom did not experience equal cruelty, but she was ba- 
nished by a decree of the usurpers. The place of her re- 
treat has never yet been discovered. It is said that her foot- 
steps have been sometimes traced in EMrope, and that Aey 
have been distinctly perceived in America.; but it seems 
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nMtprobadbl^, liax MItienm, who inspected facsTTirtams^ 
pi^ed ker suftringSy soKxi ptoCKiredhcra seatiiilfeaisen, 
fad iSba^ plaeed her bejcoid die readi of men, nrho, mev^ry 
iq^^ and m ereiy eotintiyy faavt provied by tbdir ccmckioi, 
twar entire coatemst fix ber diadK:ter and contisc^ 

Truik had been the &v^te of Miaerra* Masiy of h^ 
infaBt years she had ^pent uadsr the iiwuediate guardianr 
fliHp of the Goddess^ snd by her she was^ iitevocably coi)^ 
finned, in ^se principles which she had. been taii^ht by 
her inenerable |>arenes« Onafifst aequaisiC^Ge, her coum 
tenanee setmed gloomy, and her omnneis austere. Hbr 
cont^ersadon^aB graier^ serious and hec laognam|^in« 
Hie votariiBis of pleasure, awed by her loolts, avoided her 
soci^; the advoeates erf" vioe tmmbtod in her presence | 
but to those who knew her wdl, she appeared invariably 
gfifaeefUl and benevolent ; and ev^ her wacst enemies^ aftet* 
a few inteviews^ have sometimes acknowledged the injusi 
tice of their first impressions, and devoted their fives to hef 
service, w^ unalterable fidelity aid zed; 

The birdi of Eloquetue was not so respectaUe* l^ie was 
fbt fehild of Enthusiasm, and on her motj^r^s side, wasf near* 
\f related to some of the first families of tik ancient world^-T** 
to Taste, Fancy, Soasibility, €ienius, Benevcjence, and 
Virtue. Bat who her father was, is yetunknown* Some 
have thodght^ tiiat she displayed a strong resemblance to 
Ambition ; others have been equity coitfideait that she bore 
the features of Avarice. But however divided men might 
be as to her bivdi, tbey were unanimous ia their approba- 
tion of herself. The expression of lier eye^ varying with 
ieveiy though ; the melody of her voice, whether in per- 
suasion or commmid ; the grace and dignity of her gestures ? 
her prompt wit; her extensive knowledge, made her the 
object of umver^ admiration* But her fi>rtune when young 
was not so auspicious as that of Truth. Her mother, dio^ 
passionately fond ^ her, sometimes left her. Carried fiwa^ 
by her own ediitemplations, she ftn*g6t Ibr a time her dar 
lii^ child. It chanced that Mercury found her during the 
absence of h^ mother^ and struck with the readiness of her 
infantine replies^ he carried her away. He retained hsr-vx 
his h^nis mt a considerable time, and did not return her to 
her moChfer, until he and his friend Proteus had amused 
tbemselve6 wi^ teaching her some of tl)e arts by whi^^they 
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had been' acfcusloiiicd to iiritocwe upon mankind « Tfee Im- 
pression upon the mind of meinfent, produced by thiadis; 
astroiis event, was nof, however, immediately perceived. 

At the commencement of the conflict, which we havfe 
mentjcmed; Truth and Elaqmnce were in full maturity. In 
the age ofirirtocence they Had been inseparable companions^ 
Ehqiience^h&di imbibedfrom her mothiar, the most an}<^ 
Afection for Truth, and notwithstanding her own aspfaii^ 
temper, had, for a long thne, voluntai:ily a^cted as fier at* 
ten(knt and handmaid. Beloved by the .Gods, and for i 
loi^ time respected by men, they had exerted their united 
influence ^d powers, to avert from mankind ihe evils with 
which thc!^ foresaw their enemy desired, treacterousfy, to 
overwhelm them. Even now, notwithstanding the multii-. 
tudes who had deserted* they did not despair ; andinllie 
presence* and with the approbation of the Gods, who had 
assembled before their final departure from the earth, ithey 
bound themselves to live in perpetual amity, and in the pror 
seciition of their labours for the good di mankind, never to 
suffer ^ny difficulties or dangers to separate tliem.- Truths 
tiio' a|)parently austere in her deportment, and confident 
in her individual strengA, did not disdain the alliance. 
Tho' not convinced of its necessity, she kne^v it might be 
useful, and witfiout cereniony or hesitation offered l>er hand 
to Eloquence as a pledge of her sincerity. . Eloquence seized 
with promptitude the proflfered hand of Truth, pressed it to 
her bpsomwith inimitable grace, and m a voice sweet as the 
sound of the harp touched by the hand of Apollo, congra- 
tulated Iierself on the solenin ratification of^ a compact, 
wliich alone could justify a hdpe that she could be useful to 
the world- The celestial audience, impressed with rever- 
ence for the exalted character of Truth, and delighted by 
the channs of Eloquence^ gave them their benediction, and 
departed for ever. 

Such were Truth and Eloquence, when they formed their 
compact.. Truth reflected that this alliance would iaciiitate 
l^er prcgyess, and that the aid dL Eloqxience would more ef- 
fectually dispose mankind, to receive from her those salutst- 
rrj counsels, on which the welfare of the whole race depend- 
ed. On the otha' haiid. Eloquence knew that vicious as. the 
^vorId had become, haradmonitions, unless enforced bv her 
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ally, tho* they might be heard "writh pldsMOt^ coQldix>tloQg 
be regarded with reverence. 

The treaty being thus formed, the confederates began 
Aeir career together, with entire good feith, They ad- 
dressed all they saw, and endeavoured to reclaim <hosc, who 
had patience to hear them, from the brutalitjrof ignorance,- 
and the misery of vice. Truth adhering firmly to her ex . 
ahed princijyles, pursued an undeviating course. Withotit 
regard to wealth or power, in the gilded palace, and the 
Straw-built shed, to the tyrant and the slave, her manner* 
and her lan^^age were the same. Pride was always offend- 
ed by her smcerity. Power always felt uncontroulable tdr- 
for at her approach. They therefore combined against her^ 
insulted her in gross and barbarous terms, and often t>flfer* 
td violence to her person. Upon occasions likje these 'Eh- 
"quence^ stepped forth to rescue her friend from danger. She 
x>ften succeeded in appeasing the wTath of Aose Who had 
been employed to prosecute her, and sometimes convinced 
them that she was wortl^'of their friendship and admiration. 

In process of time, Eloquence began to perceive that she 
herself was acting only a secondary part. -Truth was al- 
ways treated by their mutual friends, with the most pro- 
found respect : while that which was paid to herself, seemed 
daily to be diminished-^— and what was still more mortifying, 
•to be diminished exactly in proportion as their acquaintance 
1^ ith Truth hicreased. She never failed at first to receive 
't{ie tribute of their fervent admiration ; but in time this ad- 
miration subsided, and in some instances totally disappear- 
ed. In fact she discovered tliat she was still regarded 
'merely as the handmaid of Truths and tliat upon many oc- 
casions her presence was deemed not only unnecessary, biit 
inconvenient : that she served no odier purpose but to call 
'the attention of mankind to the merits of her friend j of 
which, when her hearers were convinced, they gradually 
lost their respect for herself, by whom they were introduced. 
' In the excess of her mortification, she one day made a pa^ 
thetic complaint on this subject, in the hearing of Trufh^ 
With the candour xnth which she always spoke, Truth toW 
her, it vrsis in vain to repine, as her unaided tiilents, brilliant 
as they were, however they might amuse the idle, could ne- 
ver permanently secure ibr her the respect or friendship of 
the wi3C. Eloquence mortally offended at this reply, declar- 
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ed thelrtst^Yoid, and oepaiate^ herself immedUtely fropa 
her frieiid. Truths unmoved at this evei;it, pursued steadi- 
ly the same course which she b^d before marked out ; but 
finding heiself sometimes impeded in her progress for want 
of her former associate^ endeavoured to re-collect ajid to 
adopt some of the graces by which sh^ bad been distinguish- 
ed. She learned, therefcM-e, in process of time, to lay a^ide. 
the awkward and negligent phraseology, which she wa3 ac- 
customed to use, and to express her sentimcntSj not only 
widithe aaimatioo and firmness which she had before dis-^ 
played, but in language which, tho' plain, was always cor-, 
rect, selected with care, and elegantly arranged. . From the 
first moment of separation, Truth ha^s never sought the so- 
ciety of Eloquence. It is tri^^.that she does not ayoid lier, 
tut she never goes out of her way to seek her. The aid of 
Eloquence an any momentous occurrence, is accepted if of- 
fered, but it is never solicited. Truth is always content to 
rely upon herself. She is right. Her credit is daily rising, 
and she is now known to multitudes, by the simplicity of. 
her manners, the plainness, perspicuity and brevity of her 
discourse, the unshaken firnfiness of her mind, and ^er uncon- 
querable attachment to eyeiy principle tending to promote 
Uie liberty and happiness of mankind. 

Eloquen^e^ after she had leisure for reflection, soon per* 
ceiv^d that this separation if generally kno\vn, would great- 
ly impair if not destroy her influence. She took therefore 
the utmost care to conceal it. Even when she was animat- 
ed by the most deadly hate, she failed not to profess the ut- 
most veneration for her ancient ?dly, and often, availing her- 
self of what sh^ had learned in her infancy, assumed h^r ap- 
pearance, as well as her name. In this character, and m 
this way, she has invariably imposed on ignorance and cre- 
dulit)% and scrupled not to advopate the most pernicious 
doctrines. She has not only defended errors, but crimes. 
Influenced by ambition, or by avarice, she has become oc- 
casionally the advocate of murder, of tyranny, of persecuti- 
on, war and desolation : of eyery act, whicn injures indivi- 
duals, or lays waste a world. To gratify her intemperate 
love erf fame, and fondness for wealtli, she will take any side, 
of any question, and if her talents are admired, is conteijt 
that ber principles shall be condemned. Such is her aban- 
^ned elfiontcry, that she has been known to denounce 
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Tfuth herself, as an impostor, and to dain\ in hei^ tmxte thfe 
homage and admiration of the worldl 

But this shameful prostitution of her splendid talents, is 
not without some interruption. Sometimes influenced by 
her mother's spirit, she devotes hferself to the service of 
Truths with the zeal and intrepidity of her ancient friend- 
ship. Then it is that she assumes a new form. Her voice 
seems more than human. Her eye seems to flash with the 
fire of heaven, and delivering only the precepts of ^frufh^ 
she is heard with ten thousand emotions, which she alone is 
able to describe. 

So profligate, however, has her conduct generally been, 
Aat she has excited the indignation of mankind ; and unkss 
she will be content to be again the handmaid of Truth, it is 
said, that a petition will be speedily presented to the Gods,! 
praying that she may be forever banished fr<>m the earth. . ', 
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NUMBER IX. 

On the CONDITION of WOMEN. 



T is certain that the female sex are held in high estimati- 
qh in Virginia, as %vell as in other civilized nations of die 
%vorld ; and it is true that'the spirit of the American revolu- 
on hais in some degree destroyed that unjust inequality; 
which the laws' oi England have created between the sexes. 
The superiority which was insolently assumed by the male 
sex, hais almost entirely vanished before the light of reason, 
%vhile the legislattire of pur state, by the single act of anni- 
hilating the right of the eldest son to inherit all the proper- 
ty of his Either, and of dividing it equally amongst all his 
children, li^s blasted the germ of family pride, and solemn- 
ly recognized the principle, that the male and female sex 
are equal.' But although we have done something in favour 
of the sex, yet an impartial observer of our manners and 
laws, 'will perhaps find as much to blame as to commend. 
So far Jfroin beiiig able to boast that our women are the fa- 
?ourites of the laws, we must be compelled to acknowledge 
that a very unjust partiality is exhibited by them in favour 
of tli$ men, and that cur ihaoners are not ^ better calculated 
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tojcxalttjie'feirtothat point to the "scale of society> to ^^c& 

thev are destined torise. ^ 

Let it not be supposed that I am an advocate:fbr the unli^ 
fnited estOTsion of political rights to women, or that I wish, 
to encumber them witli improper duties. . I am aware th^t 
nsture has established a broad, distinction between the sex^ 
es V that there are certain Spheres of action in which females 
can never move, and boumlaries which they can never with 
propriety oVeHeap. Nature has not endowed them with the 
strength of the warrior's arm, and. although in the history 
of past times, there are some few instances of heroines, who 
have-conduetcd armies to victory, yet these ai'e to be con- 
sidered as meteors, .whose appearance defies the efforts of 
calculation. Circumstances also of an obvious kind, must 
necessarily exclude them from a participation in the cares 
and duties of politicalassemblies. And although many co* 
gent reasons may with great propriety be urged in favour <rf 
an extension of tiie elective franchise to the female sex, yet I 
do not mean at this time to advocate such a revolution in 
our political systems. All that I at present contend for is, 
that tiie women ought to have the same civil rights as the 
men, and that the legislature ought to extend the same op- 
.portunities of intellectual improvement to the one sex as t^ 
the other.- » 

. One would suppose^ froni the total silence of the laws cBT 
Virginia on the subject of female education, that our gene* 
ral assembly had eitjfier adopted the Mahometan notion, that 
•women have no souls, or the still more romantic opinion, 
that nature had inspired them widi such an over-portion cj 
genius that the labour of the teacher is to tliem a matter of 
supererogation. It i& unfortunately too true, that a great 
deal of supinencss is discoverable throughout the state on 
the subject of pubiic schools, evenfqr the male sex. Ma» 
ny of our young men are sent to distant universities to ac- 
quire the elements of science, aiid all of those who are des- 
tined to become ineml:)ers of the niedical profession, will in 
vain search for a medical school iji. any j^art of Virginia. 
But we have not been totally regardless of the education of 
our young men. We have a few colleges, one of r. hich 
will not yield to her northern sisters in the acquirements of 
her professors, or in the number of men of talents who have 
issued from her avails. Our statute bqok also abounds with 
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bws establishing acadexmes, at iducb tl»e dead ffid liviDg 
languages may be acStjuired by young men; but there is 
not to be fomid a single pttblic seminary, and hardly a pri« 
vate oiney in which the femate mind is furnished wtdi an op>- 
portunity of increasing its stores of knowledge. 

I cannot suppose that this apathy of the Virginians to* 
wards female education, can proceed from an opinion of 
their inferiority. The history of Europe, and each man^ 
personal observation must convince him, that such an o% 
mnion is not founded on truth« We often see in the same 
kmily, the girl equally quick in aj^rehension with d)e boy ; 
her memory as retentive, and her imagination perhaps mor6 
alive" to the beauties of nature* In early life, there is 
scarcely any difference between them, and in thoee femilies 
in which education is not an object of attention, the equali- 
ty continues through life ; but in a family of a diSerent des- 
cription, the pride and partiality of the father soon begin to 
display themselves in the different conduct observed tov^'^d^ 
his son and daughter. The son must be prepared for one 
of the learned professions, and already the phantom of glory 
be^ns to fire die imagination of the fond fethen He ab^ea- 
dy anticipates the period, when his son shall be hailed as 
the defender of freedom in the senate, or when the listening 
croud shall be delighted with his eloquence in the forunu 
He accordingly sp^es no expence to strengthen, improve, 
and polish the mind of his son, who, from the agt pf seven 
totvventj'-two, is constantly employed in drawing knowledge 
from the fountain of ancient literature, or modem science. 
In the mean time the mind of his daughter is aln|pst entirely 
neglected; it becomes a barren waste, in which if a fiower 
should now and then spring up, it widiers and perishes for 
.want of the care and skill of an assiduous cultivator. For 
her no teacher holds up the map of science ; to her view 
knowledge does " ne'er unroll her ample page." The la- 
mentation of Gray is perhaps more applicable to the Virgi- 
nia women, than to the inhabitants pf aii English hamlet : 

** Full many a flower i« born to bluih unfeen, 
*< And wafte its fweetncfs on the deiert air !" - 

It is Education, not Nature which creates the diSTerence 
between the sexes. It is perhaps not necessary to dwell on 
the proprietj^ and importance of improving tlie feijaale mind. 
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Akhough they camDot be warriors, tegislatoiBi j\^dge8, -^r 
cxecatWeofl&cers, there is no situation ialife in whiph an ipa,* 
jMToved understanding is not an use&il and ddight&l o^a^ 
panion. Improve tte minds of yout daughters, and they 
Hvill make their sbiw heroes and patriots. They will awak- 
en the curiosity of tlieir ihfaiit minds, and inspire them wiA 
the love of wisdom arid of virtue. And whoi can doubt 
Aat the society of the feiir would be infinitely more inter- 
•esting if an equal degree of that labour which is employed 
te adorn tiheir persons, were, applied to the cultivation of 
their intellectual powors? Although I x:anno|; «itirely a- 
"gree with Atenside, that 7 



«« Mind alon e — — 

The facred fountain in itfelf co&t^t» 

'Of bcatteous and fi&fiaey-*^ 

Vet it is certain that the intelligence vvhich beams from the 
/eye, throws a lustre on the countenance of beauty itself. 
Perhaps the low state of science in Virginia, and the almost 
exclusive attention \v hich has been devoted to politics and 
law, will afford us a satisfactory reason why the minds of 
. niy fair cOuntry-women have not aspired to literaiy exce^- 
^nce. in France and Great Britain the women shine 
bright stars in the galaxy of literature and science. The 
annals of the French revolution, and the writings of Mrs. 
Wdstonecraft, of Eliza Hamilton, of Miss Seward, and d- 
thers in England, at once refute the dogma of the inferiori- 
ty of the female mind, and prove how high it is capable 
erf soaring. The legislature of our state will confer great 
honor on themselves, by constantly turning their attention 
to the education of both sexes. — From the view which I 
have taken it appears evident, that tlie efforts which have 
been made to educate our youth, have been exclusively fa- 
vourable to the male sex, and that our habits are equally 
paitial. 

When we examine our regulations respecting property, 
we shall probably find that the same partiality pervades a 
great part of our system. The reciprocal rights of the hus- 
band and wife, acquired by marriage, will clearly prove my 
position. The husband is entitled, as a tenant by the Cur- 
tesy, to all the lands of his wife during his life, if the wife 
has had a child at any time during the man^iage ; but if she 
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'fos litfWr Wi a child'bom aliiiEe, heis depdved of any portl^ 
on of her I^ids. On the odier hand, when the husband 
-dieii^ tbe wife is entitled to one third only of his land durbg 
ller life; but this right exists .whether dbe has childccii or 
tiot. AlAough Ipr^teiid not to beskiUcd in. the science oif 
cal<5ulation; it is obvious that, in a couutpy: where eari}^ mar* 
riafges^re ^sbicMiable, at least nineteen out of twenty of those 
-who are nubtied, are blessed %vith children; Virginia hus*- 
-bands have therefore nearly an equal chance to>pos5ie3S, dii*^ 
ring tlieir lives, the whde.of the lands of their wive5, wixicfc 
•the latter have of one t&iid of. the lands of the fci-mer. 
Whatever may have been tiie origin^ cause : of this, distinc- 
tion, itis certain that it has long ago ceased, and. I cannot 
but think that if the case ,^had been reversed, and th^* com- 
mon law had been more favoi-abk to the wonv^Pi^n the, 
men, our. legislature would have discovered, that it was an 
odious distinction, originating in feudal barbarisiri, aiiQ su^ 
"ported by prdudice and selfii^ness. The favour sheKvn to 
the male sex is still more obvious in the regulations respe^ti- 
ing personal prbpert)^ Th^ more a' counfr)^ increases in 
comthtfce^ the niorc does its personal property increase in 
value, and hence the subject beconies daily of more impor- 
tance in Virginia. By marriage, a husband acquires ain 
absolute right to dispose of the whole of his wife's person- 
al estate during his life, and by his will may deprive her of 
the whole of It. If,' however, she chooses, v/ithin a yenr^ 
to claim a legal share of it, she is entitled to one tJnird ; and 
the same provision is made for her in case of the intestacy 
of her husband. When she has no child, instead of one 
third, her portion is one half. Let it be remembered also, 
that there is one unfortunate species of personal property in 
Virginia, to which the husband acquires an absolute right 
by marriage, but in which die wifd can only elaim the a- 
bove mentioned proportion y&r her life ^ even although tte 
whole may have been originally hei^. The obvious ten- 
dency of these i^gulations is to keep the fair in a state of 
'entire subjection to the stronger sex. It holds out a teti>pt- 
ing lure to av^ice, and exposes the unsuspicious to the 
aits of the mercenary. I have heard of some instances in 
Which its operation has placed a sting in the bosoms of the 
innocenty ahd brought affliction and desoiiition to the m^tii- 
sicms of the virtuous* - - 
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These is .one odier law wjbich has always apjpc&rtd to me 
lo be reptmiant to (he bts^t feelings of human nature, mii 
by which the sex is most csruetly and unjustly degraded. No 
person can doubt that the mother has in geneVal a.niore 
' tender aflfection fer her infant offspring than the fetlier. In 
tWts country it is particularly true, for while our paen too of 
ten roam Scom flower to flower, our women are, with the 
consteney of Pocielope, devoted to the wel6re.of their £imi. 
JSes. What thenshdl we think of a law, which authorises 
4ie&iiier on his death bed, to deprive a virtuous wife of 
the guaidiansbip of his c^ld, apdto.transfer it to the most 
st'fiitldcss of the creatiGsi. Thb^ law is certainly founded on 
an improper opinion af female weakness, or a false idea of 
ienvA^ virtue. If carried into complete .operation, it would 
bring cbscord into every family^ and fill every humane heart 
.tKidiwoe. 

I do not intend to enquire at present into the eSects which 
a change of our laws cmd manners reacting the &ir sex, 
iroidd pitMluce. It is sufficient if I have proved^ that al- 
Ihougfa we have done much, much remains undcHie. 

NUACBER X. 

^^^^^^ 

^n^he EstaMiskment of Charity S^hooh ; respectfutty ad* 

dressed to the good sen^e of the people of Firginia* (- * 

jVIQST of those, who have hitherto described to you the 
lieenditic^ an^die claims of the poor, have generally con- 
tented themselves with addressing your sensibility, and 
xnoykig f^nv compassion. Their unaginations have, con- 
Jducti^ you to the sbadejs where poverty and igncMrance pre- 
side ; where the finest endowments of nature are fettered at 
Iheir birth, ot perverted in their progress. They think 
they have done. enoughs when they have exerted their pa- 
thetic reloqu^ce in intrsjjtittg you torelieve those distresses, 
froni which you are fortunately exempted: and when 
they have succeeded in drawing forth one sympathetic sigh^ 
or one tender tear, they please themseltes with thinking, 

Iv 
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that they have obtained the greatest and most useful tri- 
umphs of which their c^use is sdsceptibte. They observife 
indeed, that too freqiiently is the *'tear forgot as sbott as 
shed,^ and that the isigh which is given to the passing wind^ 
has -more ihsm once relieved the painful sympathies of 
he >bosom, from which it escaped. But reason or vanity 
is ready to supply them with the means of consolation. Thc^ 
persuade themselves that it was from no w^ant of pathos, or the 
most impressive elocution that this melancholy change too£ 
place. In the fickltoess and imbecility of human nature^ 
4faey will readily find tlie most ampk means for explaming 
the lamentable change, & soothing their own ditoppMUtment. 
'To such sublime exertions I shoukl not venture to wing 
an uncertain flight. 1 know too w^ell that it is not every 
fancy which can create, every eye tliat beams, or every 
tongue which can express the conceptions of eloquence: 
It is not every poet that can " wake to ecstacy die living 
lyre." — And yet, even if such affecting eflForts were cont. 
pletely within my power, I should almost disdain to employ 
tliem on an occasion like the present. When arguments s& 
various and so lurninous are thickly sjtrewcc^^bcfore me, it 
\yould surely be improper to wander from the high road of 
the understanding, and gp in search of the meretricious arts 
of supplication. It is.not for nie to draw before your ima- 
gination the weeping form of Charit}% surrounded by her 
disconsolate family, who, with uplift^ hands and broken 
voice, petiticm' you for a scanty relief./ I choose rather to 
bring before you the venerable figure ,6f JUSTICE, bearing 
aloft the indestructible balance, in which are weighed the 
most comprehensive meastires of nations, and the minutest 
actions of individuals. I mean not that subordinate Justice, 
who writes in the statute book, and presides in the courts. 
I speak of that general Justice, who extends her vigilance 
to all the concerns of man ; who decides upon all those pri- 
vate actions, which the law is not subtle enougii to emt 
brace ; w ho criticises the very lavvs of tlie statute book and 
re-judges the judgements of the judge. . May I, vaieraWe 
Divinity! expect to escape thy disaTOrobation, while for, a 
moment, I assume thy attributes; while I dare to expound 
thy holy nature, and employ thy principles for the use of 
tiiose who most ^vant thy aid : of the heartrbnjken, tl>c igno* 
rAnt„ and the poor. ," 
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No man in socie^ stands alone. ' There is. not an indivi- 
dual, who has nof drawn out and fastened his lilies^ of con- 
section to innumerable others, by which like the divergent 
pays of a spider's web, he communicates and receives ten 
li^usand sensations. There is not an individual, whose 
talents, temper and employment, have not a certain influ- 
ence upon'the happiness of others. The veiy meanest and. 
lowest of mankind have their circles to fill up; a family to 
felicitate or disturb, some little friendships to cultivate, or 
some petty resentments to revenge. But if we wish to ^ec 
tibe extent and attenuation of this influence completely un- 
folded, we must seek it in the histor}^ of those extraordinary 
characters, *' who have filled a vast space in the eye of mm- 
kind." We must look for it in the history of rulers, wko 
havedepopulated whole provinces by their ambition, or en. 
noised their country by a virtuous administration. We 
must seek it in the volumes of authors, who have dissipated 
tiie errors of science, or enlarged her truths, whose works 
have traversed the countries of the earth or descended 
through ages. 

^ This influence may be various in different individuals ; 
and yet it is equally clear, that there is one only way, in 
\vhich this influence can be best exerted. The capacities of 
any thing can receive but one direction, that is productive 
of the greatest possible happiness. Apply it to a difiererit 
purpose, and you pervert its proper tendency ;* you so far . 
mjure the wdfare of spciety. Would any prudent man \ 
consent to " hew blocks with a Razor?" Should a man, ( 
whose endowments are rare, admirable and extensive, whose 
wisdom might enli^ten the ignorance of his countrymen, j 
and "scatter plenty o'er a smiling land," should such a ? 
man be doomed to languish under the labours of the oar, - 
or perish amid the d^mps of a mine? Could any one ap- 
prove of the destination of capacities even less useful in de- 
gree, to purposes even less improper in their tendency? I 
ask wheAer such a perversion could be considered as mo- 
ral ? May I not then be permitted to say, tiiat no man's 
influence can be regagrded as perfectly moiikl, that is not ex- 
erted to produce the greatest possible happiness, with whiph 
he is sufficiently acquainted ; and that his actions only be- 
come so, when they tend to that object ? 

In this sense, morality may be defined the osconomy of 
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die general happiness. It isthen'tbat liie moraiist puts on 
the most august attribotes, with which tlie faumaijr charac- 
ter can be adx>med ; when he strircs to fbifil this sacred* 
function. Like the curious bee, he becomes active, saga- 
cious, and persevering. No fortunate combihation of events 
can escape him, in which he does not perceive and gather its 
ihost hidden sweets. Pra^rity furnishes him with new 
means of enlarging' th« sphere of his benificence ; aoid ewft 
from Ae bosom of adversity he extracts the warnings of ex- 
perience and the lessons of philosc^hy. He subnuts wWr- 
outa murmur to the sacrifices which m^y be requited €f 
him by the general wdfkre; for he finds in the habitual en- 
et^ of his moral principles, and in a vivid perception of thd 
happy tendency of his actions, a sufficient compensation fM* 
the generous sacrifice. 

I am not here drawing the picture of a mcA^ anachorit^y 
^ho surrenders up his days to penance and mortificatioii, 
in the pursuit erf an imaginary good. Nor am I describing 
the hero of a moral romance, who n^es himself compleat^ 
ly miserable from a fear that others should not be cottiplea*T 
ly happy. To such moral abortions I mean not to refer^ 
I speak of a man whose persorcal happine^, amidst his con- 
tributions to the ge^ieral wel&re, sustains little diniinuti<Hi^ 
. whilst it may soraetimes^receive an incalculable augmenta- 
tion. Should this syStem of liberal morality, for example, 
procure the approbation and sanction of tihe virtuous airf 
the wise, the sum of his real enjoyments may be immense- 
ly extended. To-day he has perhaps some article of pro- 
perty irt his possession which may be less serviceable to 
him than to his benevolent neighbour. He postpcmes his 
owii gratification, and obeys the calculations of molality. 
To-morrow perhaps his neigM)our has another instrument 
of happiness in hi^ possession, which may be susceptibte of 
a less fortunate appKcAtion in his hands, than in those of 
our moralist. The pleasui^, whidi he had received, is now re- 
cipf ocated ; and thus a mutual liberality succeeds in giving 
birth to a greater mass of enjoyment than what w^ould have 
arisen from their contracted selfishness.' — Should there even 
be no one else to assist and partake of bis benefoctions ; 
should his be the only open bosom in which tliisifjystem 
may seek a friendly asylum ; even then the personal happi- 
ness of our moralist is secured from destaiction. The same 
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eoDsiilBfation whkb impds him: to promote the welfiize of 
iAhers^ is due to has wvn- The very principles by^ whidhhe 
is wpBt to Eegulate his. conduct to othera, would now justify 
a greater degree of attention to his persoixai welferei and c* 
vt^ for the suirender which his priaciples may tben recam- 
mend, he \vjir enjoy the resouroes of an imbounded conso'* 
latkfli. . The sympathy of those on whom he has con&rred 
a votuntory benefit^ the approbatioaof the disinterested pei% 
Mnswhodisapproveevenof his principles^ tbe conscious* 
Bess. of an unsullied integrity, all elevate him above the do- 
minion of selfishness, and the turbulence of the passions. ' 
Such^ is tlie man of general Justice. Such is the maij 
who calculates all the consequences of hisactians, and deno* 
tninates them just or unjust,, according tx> the general hap. 
piness or misery which will most probably attend them. 
How would a man of this character support the claims of 
the poor to greater refinement and instruction ? By what 
arguments might he wish to vindicate the propriety of es* 
tabii^ihing schools and elemosinary-houses for the attainment 
i&f these interesting objects? Perhaps he might reason in 
the following manner : - 

f Every civiliaed society produces more than enough for 
the Wbsistence and comfortable accommodation of its 
members. The earth, when properly solicited^ amply re- 
pays the toils of the husbanc3inan. The employment irf 
machines greatly supercedes the use of manual labour^ and 
renders the industry of man astonishingly productive in the 
arts and manufactures. Hence every individual will have 
more of his own work to enjoy, and more to exchange for 
the labour of others. The necessaries and conveniencies 
of life will thus increase in quantity aud extend in circulati- 
on. Many of those finer arts too, which embellish soci^, 
which awaken the ingenuity of the mind or furnish the in* 
struments of philosophical researcli, will invite the labour 
and obtain the patronage of men. Yet after all the various 
dieductiotts from the general wealth, which the consumption 
of ^those various articles must occasion, tliere will always 
j-emain in tlie hands of certain individuals, a superttumera^ 
ry Fund of considerable amount, whose particular destinati- 
on will attract tiie anxious and vigilant attention of the 
fiieiKi of society. Shall it go to the support of an useless 
number of sorvafUts in the houses of tic rich? Shall it 
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maintain splendid equipages, or raise magnificent psdaeest 
Shan it minister to the £blBes of the young, or the vices of 
&eoId, to the triumphs of pride, orthe sdiemes <rfambiti« 
on ? Or can it receive a more useful destinatioa? 

Here a more particular view of society will readily sugr 
gest to us a more fortunate application. Although every 
civilized country contains a great abundance of the necessa- 
ries and conveniencies of life, they do not aUvays receive aa 
equal or nearly equal distribution. Adverse situations have 
exposed many individuals to * the stings and arrows of for- 
tune.' The want of industry, tlie want of prudence, untx^ 
pected misfortunes or unjust persecution, have heaped up- 
on their heads disease, poverty and disconsolation. Many 
have been disabled in the battles of their country : And 
many aft unhappy female^ who has wandered fix>m the p^ 
of propriety has enlisted the agoiiies ofwantjjuid<^..tbe ban- 
ricrs of infinay. Shall these nusl&rtunes pass by wlSbut 

Tbe necessary relief? And yet these abodes of misery will 
frequently contain more unfortunate objects, who have e- 
Ven a greater claim upon our justice. Let us cater their 
houses. You will observe their children with tattered gar- 
ments and pallid countenances. Converse with them, and 
perhaps you may find the spirit of useful curiosi^ s^um« 
berii^, or their minds awal^e only to young debauchery and 
cunning prudence. When a deformed child was born a-. 

1 mong me ancient Spartans, it was their barbarous policy to 

' expose it to an early death. 'Tis true that civilized socie* 
tydoes not murder the children of the wretched, yet how 
often does she subject them to imbecility and disease, by 
frequent abstinence, & insufficient support ! A tribe of tte 
old* Germans iised to reserve their deformed children for 
^e menial purpose of drawing their vehicles. Civilized 
society, 'tis true, does not turn the children of the WTCtched 
into brutes, yet how often do they wear the fornv of man, 
divested of all pretensions to the dignity of his nature ! And 

. yet let the cajJacities of these unfortunate children be.lm- . 
partially analysed. Will not their frames be found as. com-; 
plicated and subtile, as those of the rich? Are not their 
senses as susceptible of impression? Can they not see and. 
Jjear, and smell, and taste &. touch as delicately ? Is their me- 

• Note— Set Vh took of Ca/ar .«n tb( manxsri •ftbe Suevf. 
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Dftory imperfect? Cannot they compare, reflect and reason.? 
Has no individual on whom " Fortune frowned ujifeelii^. at 
bis birth/' ascended afterwards to the heights of distinction 
and science? Was it simply the inspiration of an ardent 
genius, or was it not rather the imposing lessons of expe- 
lience, which dictated to the pathetic poet of . the couni^ 
. church-yard his most affecting strams ! When we accom- 
pany Gitty to this melancholy receptacle of the dead, and 
when Bke him m^ meditate over the mouldering niins of the 
poor ; what is it that gives a more thrilling sensation to the 
soul, than the comparison which our imaginatioft is so prowe 
to indulge, of what these humble inhabitants of, the hamlet . 
formerly were, with what they were once capable of becom- 
ing? Even at that moment, when not an object meets our 
senses but " some frail memoiial" of departed life, and ex- 
tinguished intellect, even then we secretly acknowledge the 
capacities of the poor. Even then we fancifully retrace the 
incidents of each one's life, and conceive how miich of for- 
tune and fame. their native genius might have enabled them 
to attain, had a more fortunate ^tar shone upon their birth* 

We have thus a simple picture of the intellectual condi- 
tion of the poor; of mind struggling in its very birth for 
the means of imfoldiiig its finest enei^es. For these la- 
[ mentable misfortunes we have found also an adequate cure. 
Would society cultivate these capacities; would she exert 
a maternal affection for their support and improvement, she 
would scarcely fail to raise them up into useful and respec- 
table cliildi^n. But should she suffer Aem to protmct a 
miserable existence, surrounded as they too often are by 
thoughtless debauchery and wild intoxication, stimulated 
by poverty and degraded by contempt, what security can 
she have Aat she will not hereafter find in them an actiw 
nuis^ce calculated to interrupt her order, and disturb her 
repose? 

Compare: now this complicated chain of consequences 
with those which may be expected to arise from the differ- 
ent destinations that were imagined to be given to the super- 
numerary fund of society ; compare the subsistence, the 
cloathing, and the information of the poor, with the injuri- 
ous superfluities of the rich ; and to which side, let me ask, 
may not the greatest happiness be expected to fall ! It is 
now that justice weighs tlicrn in Iiei- golden balance, and 
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fmuioanoes tier }in{XBtial ofecrte : Let Society ft^^ the 
Claims of the poor. 

We might liere ffo on t» ent^ire into tire different mwm 
4if accompuslung mis desirab^ objeot. I might Gompane 
^ngether ite respective consecjuences of a Jegidative provi- 
eaoria&dlndividiialcotltributiiKi, and show the distmguisfa- 
n^advsBitages Which t^ latter possesses over the former. 
Yet atprescsit I must decline these important researches. 

Wc might also enquire into the prc^ety <rf the^diffeiient 
systems, "which faa^e been proposed for tifae support and in- 
struction of the poor, i might here investigate the vanous 
ways, by which ihqr^ught to be fed, doatfeed and lodged, 
wi& the diflferent species and degrees rf iaiowledge, in 
:^i4ich they should be initiated. But tins too is an iRvestiga^ 
tion, which ati^e p-esent moment, esstends beyond the 
m^tstire^Df my strength. 

Already have I acoompEshed enough, iif I have sucoeed- 
-ed in placing u|ion its true basis the rights. and privaieges 
df the sons of the poor. And here then is aa object whicU is 
eminently worthy df the most energetic exertioas of the 
fiietid of ju^ce. In the selfish passions c^ other men, he 
inarno doubt expect to find themoiA stubborn impedkiaents 
to the 'eioecuti(mx)f any pkns which h 4esiaiied to the int; 
piovement of die diildren of the poor. 

Yet even these will som^imes give way to the :eisterti«Dns 
of the man, who is not willing to indiilge a premature des- 
j^aiar. The more he mfeditates upon the jH-inciples, -whiclh* 
direct his efforts, upon the various details of Ms benevdent 
system, and thedrflfenent expedients which he may be a- 
ble to employ, the nearer wiH he approach the goal of his 
laudable ambition. Tho' this desirable object may seem 
to swell beyond his immediate, grasp, it becomes him never 
to lose sigiit of its possible attainment. The aeronaut, who 
now soars among the clouds, would never have ascended a- 
bove the earth, if the aspirations of his faney* hwd not long 
before aitticipated the researches of reason. 

H. 
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